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document abstracts which coyer ways in which the school can involve 
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Parent Counseling 



Introduction 



This information packet, prepared by the ERI;, Counseling and 
Personnel Services Center, is intended to alert the user to a body 
of literature on a topic of current interest to counselors* It 
identifies research reports that have been cited in the Educational 
Resources Information Center's (ERIC) publication. Research in 
Education (RIE), in Dissertation Abstracts IntematV.onaj. . am^'in 

Current I ndex to Journals in Education (CUE) from March 
1973 through September 1974. 



Ordering Instructions 



Searchlight has attempted to give availability for all materials 
listed in this packet* In most cases, it is possible to obtain a 
personal copy of the title listed. The sources fall into three 
groupin >s : 

ERIC Documents 

References in this search for which an ED (ERIC Document) 
number is given may be ordered from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS). Copies are available in 
either hard (photo) copy or in microfiche form. The 
microfiche require a special machine for use. To order 
any of the ED materials, please refer to the EDRS Order 
Blank at the back of this packet. 

Doctoral Dissertations 

All dissertations listed in this search have been drawn 
from Dissertation Abstracts International e a publication 
of University Microfilms. They are available on micro- 
film (MF) St $5.00 per dissertation, rr in bound photo 
copy (X) at $11.00 per dissertation from University 
Microfilms. 

To order, give the following information: 

1) Order number 

2) Author's last name and initials 

3) Type of copy desired (microfilm or hard copy) 

4) Your name and address (list separately for 
billing and shipping, if they are different) 

Send your order, with payment, to University Microfilms, 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 

Journal Articles 

Journal articles are available from the original journal 
in library or personal collections. Refer to the entry 
for volume and page designations. 



ERIC Documents 



ED 068 852 CG 007 550 

Stapp. James L. WhittUsey. H. H. 

Practical Croup Coumelinf for Parents: An Ap- 

pJicatkM for the Public Schoob. 
Note— Up. 

EOllS Price MF-$0.65 HC<S3.29 

Oocripto»— CounwHng, Couni(cHng Gojts. f-du- 
cational Counseling. *£icmcnlary School 
Counwiing. Family Counstchng, *Croup 
Guidance. Guidance. 'Guidance Programs. 
•Parent Counvrling. •Parent School Rclalion. 
ship. Pupil Personnel Workers 
In order to provide a direct service to parents 
and to mohiliTO a cooperative efTort between 
school and home, a scries of group counseling 
ics;*ons were planned. The project was designed 
to permit flexibility in group composition, goals 
attempted, discui&ion contents, meeting times, 
and physical arrangements. The initial lack of for- 
mal direction stimulated varioos staff members to 
promote parent grriups with programs divergent 
in nature. The foliov^ing groups were started from 
this frame of reference and have been carried 
through to termination: (I ) a group of junior and 
senior high school students, teachers, and schitol 
pcrMonnel; (2) a group for parents of elemenury 
children wha<c problems were primarily 
academic but with a w»de variety of severity; and 
(3) a scries of discussion groups sponsored in 
cooperation with the kKal mental health center. 
It is hoped that a more formal research policy 
UM:d in conjunction with periodic follow-up and 
review wilt provide sounder direction. 
(Author/BW) 



EU 068 854 CO <Kl7 553 

Whittlr\ir\ . Rn hard /; 

TranMKtional Aniil>\ls: A Thcorrtlcal Po^lt^on ms 

an Aid in Parent Coumcling. 
Pub Dale 67 
Note 'tf.p 

KDKS Pricr MP-$0.65 HC-S3.29 

t>eNcrtpt4trs-^Ccmn\cling. Counseling lifTeetive. 
new. *Coun\cling Ihctinev. •Counvclor Ai- 
Ittutles. *Citun\et«>r Pcrtormanec. F.ducatinnal 
Counseling. Mclpin}: Kclation\hip. •Parent 
CounM;itit}:. •SeKuit P\yehol«tgi\t\ 
Idenltliers^ rr.ins.ietional Analysis 

I rans.ictittnal An.ily\i\ .i\ i( e.in he applied tn 
the needs ti| the \vh«Nil cttunNclur and \chi*ol 
ps^ehitlogist i\ dt\(.ti\\L*d An overview i»f tlie 
ina|«tr tenent\ «tf ir.in\jetutnjl .ihjl>si\ i\ 
presented, fi»ll«»\%cil b> .i de\eriptivc ili.i}:iiii\i\ t>f 
operating 'Cpt \t.itc\ Cf.ime pKiying im the parts 
ot parents .ind p\>ch(tl«tgi\t\ i\ di\euvved and the 
authttr «.ttnelude^ with a summary nt appropriate 
eoun\el(ir rc\p<tnsc\ ll i\ emph.'\i/ed th.it ihc 
purp«iNV III pritpming the I r.invittitiiial Analyus 
model h.is hcei> U\ .ii«l the p\yehith>gi\t in itr- 
gaiii/iti}: cnunvchitg data and in generating deMra- 
hk* e«t(in\eiiiig rc\|MniM:\ In .idditlun, it i\ be- 
{iese«l th.it the \elHH»i p\>ch<>l«»gi\t \h«iuld find the 
mmlei (i\etul fur inscrviec training prttgr.im\ 
desigiieii tit iiicrc.i\e the pruriciency of tc.icheis 
.tnd Lt»ii\«ih.int\ 111 .inal>/ing problems in parent 
e«tuti\elitig aikl p.ireiit c«mfereHee\ While the 
thcitry i\ iiitt pr«tpo\Ld .i\ an .ill inel(i\ive answer, 
or Uic oni> atiiiKihle nuulei. it t\ ads;tiKc<l ,i\ a 
«crv lielpiitl l«H}t (Aulh«ir/BW} 



El) 06H H55 C*(i 0()7 554 

Hmkuonh. John M Util <Hhtr\ 

fnttfr^cnllon Programs Designed to Improve Com* 

munlratitin Het%ieen t*iirent\ and Students. 
Nebraska t'liiv . 1 iiKidn 
Pub Date 72 

Note 2^p, Paper presented .it the Antcnean 
Pvrs4tnncl ami (iuulatiec AsMteialion Cttiiven* 



lion. March JS- 41). iv/i. t hicagu. lllmots 
KDKS Price MP.S0.65 HC.$J.29 
Oesvripi»rs-H\>llege Students. *Communieaii(tn 

llhuughl rransfen. l.ellers K'nrre>p«iiidenee). 

Parent Attitudes. Parent P.irticipatioii. Parent 

Keaelioii. •Parents. 'Parent Student Kel.tlKtft. 

ship. "Student Pcrsunnet Services 

Ihree communiealiun programs were designed 
l«t improie the comniunie.iiton Mjles ami the na- 
ture of mteraclions between p.ircnis jnd iheir 
s.»ns or daughters .tttending coHege, I he prti- 
gr.ims f«»eused gener.iily on H ) telling p.irents 
what eollege life is hke and about vtme of the 
ma|«»r concerns .tnd worries «tf Mudcnts. .md <2) 
pfeseniiiig p.irents wiUi different mmiels «if ni. 
ter.icting i^tth students tv^n m.i;*»r communiea. 
mm programs «.4»nsisted priniani) «»f a series ol 
mailings to p.irciits jud third imoUed direet pcr- 
Minal C4»nlac't with parents during j summer 
(»rientati4in. I he results shttwcd tb,ii in general, 
parental reaetiohs were quite positive Also, the 
Ncries of mailed treatments appeared to base hltlv 
*»r no impact on p.ireiitat eommunic'.ition st>les 
In eoneluxnm. it appc.ired that for the t>pc «if 
parents ^hu partieip.iie(l in this progr.ini. a 
mailed treatment in\ol\ing written ni.iterul w.is 
m»t p4»wertul viitmgh Ut haw an inip.iet upt»n 
parental altitudes or com ntu meat ion st>les 
< Author) ' 



ED 069 070 EC 050 145 

Psrcnl Kducatioft/rarefit CottaMUiig; A SckcUve 

Bibliography. £«c«ptioiial Child BibUor«phy 

S«rlrsNo.63l. 
Council for Excvptinnal Children. Arlington. Va. 

Infoimation Center on f-xccptional Children. 
Sptins Ageney—Hureau of Education for the 

Handicapped (DHF.W/OEj. Wanhington. DC. 
Pub Date Aug 72 
Note— 32p. 

Available from— f he Council f<tr ExceptHtnal 
Children. 1411 S. Jefferson Davis Highway. 
Arlington. Virginia 22202 

F.DRS Price MF'SO.65 IIC-$3.29 

Dc'tcriptorft- Abstracts. •Annotated Bihliogr^. 
phics. •Fxecptionai Child Education. •Han- 
dicapped Children. Parent Child Relationship. 
•Parent Counseling, •parent Education. Parent 
Influence. Parent Role. Parent School Relation- 
ship 

The fleeted bibliography on parent education 
and parent cttuiiscling contains approximatety VX 
abstracts with indexing inform;i:ion explained to 
be drawn from the computer file of abntrccn 
representing the Council for Hxccptional Children 
lnf(»rmation Center's complete hotdingi as of Au- 
gust. 1972. Abstracts are ^»d to be choKn using 
the criteria of availability of document to u«cr. 
currency, information value, author's reputation, 
and elaMical content. Preltinjfyu> information ex- 
plains how to read the abstract (a sampk abstract 
is included which identifies the different paru of 
the abftract). how to use the author and subject 
indexes, how to purchase documents through the 
lidueational Resources Information Center Docu- 
ment Reproduction Service (an order blank is 
provided), an order blank for Exceptional Child 
Hducattr Abstracts in which the abstracts are 
orig. .^ly published, a lUt of indexing term* 
searched to compile the bibliography, and a list 
of journals from which articles arc abstracted for 
the bibliography. Publication date of documents 
abstracted ranges from 1952 to 1971. (CB) 



ED 070 234 40 EC 050 501 

Shames, drurge H f:galf, Ihmald B. 
Experimental Therapy for School-Age Children 
and Their Parents, rinat Report. 

PitUhureh Univ.. Pa 

4 



Spons Agency-^fJice of Education <DHEW) 

Washington. D.C. Bureau of Research. 
Bureau No— 48-2130 
Pub Date 30 Jun 71 

Grant-OEGO.8.080080-3525 
Note— 74p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-S3.29 

Descriptors— Adolescents. Children. Classifica. 
tion. Educational Programs. *Fxceptiunal Child 
Research. *Parent Child Relationship. 'Purent 
Role. Program Development. Speech Han- 
dicapped. •Speech Therapy. •Stuttrring. Ver- 
bal Communication 

Reported were the development and testing of 
a therapy program for stutterers which aimed at 
injrolvtng parents in (he treatment process. The 
experimental therapy program was developed md 
applied to a proup of 13 parent child dyads 
whose interaction patterns were analyzed in an 
attempt to identify factors pertinent to the child's 
stuttering. Therapeutic strategics were developed 
on the basis of observed parent maintenance of 
stuttering behaviors. Children were found to 
generalize their increased fluency, acquired with 
a therapist, to their respective parents Positive 
changes in parental verbal behavior were ob- 
served. The feasibility of employing the therapy 
program in a school setting was tested with 13 
children. The program was found to be successful 
in managing Mattering and feasible from the 
viewpoint of school administrators. Categoriza. 
tion of parent child interactions into 35 thematic 
content categories was thought to provide crucial 
information relating to possible maintenance fac- 
tors (if stuttering I; wx^ found that parents of 
stutterers c<inststcntly yielded more negative 
profiles on the basis of the categories than did 
parents of nonstutterers. (Author/GW) 



KD 075 750 CCi tlOK 000 

ihth\tni, Hiiyull /. Shvtum. Judith 

Pnmily Involvrmcnt-Communication .S>\tem 
(FICSl; FICS: An Expanded View of Coonsekir 
Consultation; Native American Family Involvr- 
ment-Cofflmunicatioa System tNAFfCSI (A Se- 
ries). 

Oklahitma State Untv.. Sttlhrater. Coll. of Educa- 
tion. 
Pub Date May 72 
Note— 34p 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC43.29 
Descriptors^* American Indians. •Communica- 
tion Skills. Elementary School Counselors. 
Family Attitudes. Family Influence. •Family In- 
volvement. 'Family School Relationship. 
Models. 'Parent School Relationship. School 
Personnel. Schools. Student Personnel Workers 
The puq«»se of this model is the implementa- 
tion of a multi-faceted Family Involvement-Com- 
tnunication System <F1CS) which has as its major 
thrust the involvement of the family as active 
partners in school experiences The m(tdel pro- 
vides training and experiences. The model pn>- 
vidcs training and expcrlcnce^ for teachers, prin- 
cipals, parents, and graduate students in mvulve- 
ment and communicative skills, with special 
emphasis on the elementary school counselor as 
an ideal peison to organi/e and coordinate a 
human relation "umbrella" approach to consult- 
ing services. The Native American Family In- 
volvement-Communication System (NAFICS) is 
also presented as a theoretical model designed to 
assist low- in come Native American families in 
dcvelopifig their leadership potential in order to 
assume substantive roles as para- professionals 
working with other parents, teachers, and stu- 
dents Goals of FICS include opening communi- 
cation lines, assessment of family needs, and 
provision of practical experiences in parent in- 
volvement and communication skills for graduate 
students in education and psychology. 
(Author/SHS) 



F:I>075 9I6 1:A005 044 

Wirntr, Wilhatn K filumh^rK, Arthur 
The Parent School Communkaiioiis QueMloii* 
nairc: A McaMire of School Bouiidar> Pcrmra* 

bim>. 
Puh Date Feb 73 

Notc»l5p . t'jpcr presented jt Americjn I:Jucj- 
tionji Kevcjrch A^vticution Annual Meeting 
(5Xth. Neu Orlcjns. l.ouisunj. Fehraury 26 < 
March 1. 

KDKS Pricp MF S0.65 HC*$3.29 

Descriptors— Com niunicutinn ( Thought 

Transfer). *lntcr|>ers(>nal Relationship. *Mca* 
surenient Instruments. Parent Participation. 
*Parcnt Schiuil Kelationshtp. 'Questionnaires. 
*Schooi Community Relationship. Speeches. 
Statistical Analysis. Validity 

Identifiers— 'Parent Schmil Communicattons 
Questionnaire. PSCQ 

The Parent -School Communications Question* 
naire (PSCQ) hascd on Katr and Kahn's 
(1967) notion of a directly proportional relation, 
ship between the permeability of the boundartes 
and the openness of a social system. The instru* 
mcnt IS constructed to measure parental pcrcep* 
tions of Hvc factors that seem heurtslicaily to 
compose the social*psychological boundaries of a 
school, and to elicit information ahtiut the degree 
and quality of interaction and influence of 
parents with the personnel of their child's school 
1he results of the field test of the PSCQ indicate 
its potentul as a tool to ussist school administra* 
lors in testing parental perceptions of the current 
status of their schools. (Author) 



mother 'Child relationship, attention is given to al' 
icriiig perceptions and expectations, to e« 
pcrience uf and sharing of affect, and to the 
development of new behaviors and practices 
l.ttng- and short-lerm treatment goals arc set for 
each mother 'Child unit There are lherapist>edo* 
eators for the children and educators for the 
mttthers fUamples of ihe treatment process are 
provided (DB) 



Kl> 077 577 PS 006 503 

( hetluk. Morton 

Kstsy: The Treatment of a Prc-Schooler Via the 

Mother. 
Pith Dale Ntiv 72 

Note— 27p.. Paper presented at the annual meet* 
iiig ol the A Hie r lean Asvociation of Psychiatric 
Services for Children ( Washington. |> C . 
Noseniber 1-5. I'>72) 
fCDRS Price MF*$0.65 IIC.$.^.29 
Descripttirs -'Child Ps)Choiogy. Guidance Func- 
tions. *lntersentitm. Mothers. * Parent Child 
RcLitiunship. * Pa rent Role. Pre schmil Chnres. 
*Ps)chotherap). Speeches 
Ihe teehnt«{ue of intervention in which the 
mother directly treats her child is illustrated hy a 
CISC* study oi a five-year-old child. In the study, 
descriptions are provided of the therapist's ses- 
siitris with the mother, the mother's work with 
her daughter, and the impact on the child's funC' 
tit»nm^ us the tre.ilmcnt unfolds Sonic of the 
polcntul lij/.irds jud hitiitjtions uf this technique 
arc also discussed (Dli) 



I'D 076 V24 CO OOX 1 46 

Smith, i)a\td h. And Others 

The Years uf Annielv: A Handbook for Parents of 

Junior HiKh School Children. 
()cofi(imowoc Public Schtuits. Wis 
Pub IXite 71 
N«»tc-I9p 

KDRS Prke MF.S0.65 H(NS3.29 

Descriptors — Huniun Development. Individual 
Development, 'junior High Schtuils. 'Junior 
lligb School Students. Manuals. Parent At- 
titudes. Parent Reaeti<m. 'Parents. 'Pdrent 
Sti]ttent Rcbtionship. 'Student Adjustment. 
Student Needs. StuJent Problems. Students 
This handbook was written ti> assist parents in 
developing greater understanding of early 
adolescence and the function uf the junior high 
schtM»l in relation fii their child It assumes that 
during Ihe tr.insitional stage from pre'adolcsecncc 
lo adolescence young people need a spccul situa- 
tion in .-I particular setting to provide for their 
specific m-cils The h-mdhook points out the im- 
portance of the junior high schtNil as an educa- 
tional level .ittainable b) virtually .ill students 
which is designer to ai'.'iw hro.id cxploratNm into 
.ic.it!emic. vocation.il. ar*"^} avoc::lional areas and 
to acquaint students wi.h the \\xs\ educational 
possibilities livailablc (*tcnarf;d by the junior high 
sehiHil guid.iiicc -icpartnicnt. the handbook ex- 
.inline^ the oper.itittii.ii structure iif the school, 
tbc gcner.il curriculum, pupil pervmnel services 
.(v.ulablc. extra ctrcurricul.ir jrtivitics. rc{Hirt 
cards, homework, close p.irent-student'SchiHd 
eofiiniuiiic.ition. .ind conferences with tc.ichcrs 
and counselors (Auth(»r/SHS> 



KD 077 573 PS 006 4**9 

Harper, Randolph I' And Others 
Treating the Mother-Child Dyad in the Nursery 
School. 

Louisiana State tiniv Medical Center. New Oric 
ans 

Pub Date Nov 72 

Note«*lHp. Paper presented at the annual meet* 

ing of the Anieric.in AsstKialion of Psychiatric 

Services for Children (Washington. DC. 

November 1-5. 1972) 
F.DRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-S3.29 
Descriptors -"Child Development Centers. 

•Child Psychology * Mother Atliliidcs. 

*Nuiscry Schools. Parent Child Kelalioiiship. 

* Parent f'ducation. Presehoid hducation. 

Psychotherap>. Speeches 

A preliminary rcpttrt is provided on a ther.tpeii 
tic nurser> school program at t ouisijiu State 
(imvcrsif; Medical ( enter in New Orleans llu 
priigr.im emphasi/es the mother chikl uiiii r.illier 
than the child as a sincle individual Within Ibe 



KI>07K 109 UD 013 619 

Kuhn. Hath (loadmati. tiarxey 

Successful Adaptations of liroup Therapy 
Techniques in the Treatment of Socially and 
fvcofiomically Deprived .Mothers of School Chil- 
dren. 

AniericMn Orthopsyehiatrie Association. New 

York. N Y 
Pub Date Mav 73 

Note > 27p . Paper presented at the Amencan 
()rihops)chij(ric Association annual nieetiiig. 
M.I) 29 June I. 1971. New York. N Y 
KORS Price MP $0.65 HC*$3.29 
Descriptors-' *I:eononiiejll> Disadvant.iged. hle- 
nientarv School Students. *{iri>up Therap). 
Inner City. 'Mothers, pjreni Child Relation- 
ship Psychological Services. Puerto Ricans. 
'School Social Workers. Sociall) Deviant 
Heh.ivior. 'Socially Disadvantjgcd. SiKiall) 
Maljdjusted. Social Problenu. (herjpcutic Pn- 
viionmeiit 
Iden titters » New York 

This paper presents a scries of modifications in 
lechniqitc .iml protC'Jure in the gener..l .irea of 
group therap) developed to riieet the needs of a 
unique cbeiit grt»up Ihe varied material brought 
together here aie derived "ssentially troni the 
study t»l A group .if mothers formed hy Ihe Icider 
in Jjnuar) 1971. .ifter some two )cars of ex- 
perience With A lairl) t)pical Puerto Ric.tn 
mothers group in .i school on the elenientary 
level in I'asi Hjricm Such aspects .is the length 
iif sessions, media of communication, initial 
group and individual resistance for ecoiioniic. m*- 
cial. .ind/or cultural reasons, jnd planful use of 
the therapist's feelings toward client movement 
from insight to change, as well as the manipula- 
tion of certain environmental factors, are con- 
sidered in this stud) Among the fcitures which 
most strikinglv differentiated the group of 
mothers studied from .in) priv.itely ct»nip<tscd 
group were the l<ick of scleclivit) of nienihers 
based on screening fur iliognoMs and the inherent 
limit.itions set thereb) on range, bjlaiice. and 
prcconsidcration of likuK group dynjnttcs. sinec 
.dl members, gene rail v of depressed social .ind 
economic means, h.id lit have )oung children 
With behavior .iiid/or learning prohlenis. and only 
the niitst disturlK'd ol those who volunteered 
might be kept out ol the Ktoup (Author/JM) 
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Piercy. Fred P 

Adleri«n Counselint for Parent Education. 



Pub Date May 73 

Note— lOp. Paper presented at the American 

Personnel and Ouidanec Association. (Atlanta 

GcorgU, May 23. 1973) 
EDRS Price MF.$0.6S HC«$3.29 
Descriptors— Academic Failure. Behavior 

Problems. Child ho<Mi. *Counsclinf Theories. 

Family Counsclinf. Family Environment! 

*Fami]y Relationship. 'Helpinf Relatt^nship. 

Misbehavior. Parent Child Relationship. 

'Parent Counseling. 'Parent Education. Youth 

Problems 
tdemificrs— Adlen'an Counseling 

Ihe helping professions must aid parents In un- 
derstanding their children and in providing 
parents with methods to improve family relation* 
ships Adlerian counseling is presented as one 
potentially useful method of reaching this goal. 
The basic principles and democratic philosophy 
of Adisarian counsehng arc outlined, and emphasis 
is placed on the educational aspecu of the ap* 
p roach. A ease history is also included to esem* 
plity various Adlerian techniques of dealing with 
typical childhood problems of misbehavior and 
academic failure. If we are beneficially to affect 
children's home environments on a large scale, 
we must sh£re useful counseling skills with 
parenu themselves. (Author/tAA) 



ED 080 154 PS 006 632 

Becker, WesUy C 

Guide for Groop Leaders for **PareiiU Arc 
Teachera: A Child Majugemenl Protrui**. 

Pub Date 7 1 
Note -41 p. 

Available from — Research Press Company. 26 1 2 
North Mattis Avenue. Champaign. iUin ois 
61X20 ($2.00: Copies uf the 199 page manual 
are also available for S3.75) 

DocHmeiU Not AviMaOle fro« CORS. 

Descriptors-- 'Behavior Change. 'Leaders 
Guides. 'Parent Education, Parent Participa- 
tion. 'Parent Workshops. Punishment. 'Rein- 
forcement 

This manual is designed to assist group leaders 
in training parents with the child management 
{Program. "Parents are Teachers". Activity out- 
lines fur each of thr 10- week sessions show the 
teacher how to present parents with various kinds 
of reinforcement and discipline systems. 
Hypothetical situations ure UM:d to teach parents 
how they can encourage their children to helo 
themselves The teacher is encouraged to provide 
parents with small gifts for their children from 
time to time and to give awards to parents for 
perfect attendance A related document, the 
Child Management Program Manual, is CD 047 
826. (ST) 
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iri«ig« 8t¥erty Forman 

IndatUa af PareaU to SupfhUv E4milMMt Ea* 

perltacca. / 
Pub Date 72 
Noie-l48p. 

Available from -Royal Enterprises. P. O. Box 
4171. Fort Worth. Teaaa 76106 ($3.93 plua 
350 handling) ^ 
DocMienl Not Atallahte from KORS. 
Descriptori— •DiiadvanUged Youth. Intellectual 
Development, Learning Motivation, •Parent 
Child Relationship, •Parent Participation. 
•Parent School Relationship, Parent Teacher 
Cooperation, Perceptual Development, 
•Preschool Programi, Sea Differences, Verbal 
Development 
Mcntifieri— Primary Academic Sentiment Scale. 
Primary Mental Abilities Teit 
A itudy was developed to involve parents in 
the learning environment of children attending a 
Head SUrt Child Development Center in the be> 
lief that it is crucial for the home and ichoot to 
work closely for the development of the child. 
The purposes of the study were to (1) develop a 
scries of tafco'home packets for involvement of 
parenU and child. (2) investigaU the effect of 
cooperation between home and school in learning 
experiences for children tn the center. (3) deter* 
mine if parent'tea.her cooperation increases « 
child's motivation for learning, and <4) ascertain 
if parent-child interaction in learning experiences 
reflfct* a higher meauire of inteUitaiice. The 



ehildren tN»64) were pre- and i of tf ested on the 
frimiry Mental Abilities Test a- i scored lignifi* 
cantly h:gher on the poMttt, . was concluded 
Uke-home packeU contribute to the ehild't 
awareneii of hit mother*! helping fole. Chitd* 
parent- teacher interaction improved. Although • 
high degree of motivation ppeared to be present 
during the study. resulU of tesU do not support 
tnCreised motivation. Greater parental depen* 
dency was reflected by the experimental group. 
(ST) 
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Parents. 

Pennsylvanu St4te Dcpt nf Hduc^tion. Hjr- 
rishurg Hbre^u uf Special and Comprnwtor> 
Hducation 

Pub \U\c 7) 

Note- 25|». 

AvaiLbIc frum Penn»)U4nu Department uf 
f:duc4tion. 84IX 9tl. lUrnsburg. Pennsytvania 
17126 

KDRS friec MF-$0.65 HL' $3.29 

Dcicriptors « *itxccpti«>n4l Child Education, 
•(lifted. ♦Parent Role. *0uestiunn7jres« 
*$cho<it K«>ic 

»he brochure \% :rlended tu help parents un* 
deritanJ and aid their gifted children m h«>ihc. 
tchoul. and community Gifted children are 
defined rn terms nf outstanding intellectual or 
creulivc ahilit) and rank amung the top 30% of 
the nation's school population. Studies are said to 
repeal that gifted children Jo nnt foll«)W a 
unifurm pattern in delineation of individual na* 
turc. interests, and needs, yet tend to be superior 
in almust all measurable human traits Needs of 
the gifted child are presented tn terms of 
develiip mental taik» and pronies for the age 
levels nf infancy and early chiMhuud. middle 
childhMid. and adolescence The r«»le of parents 
in motivating their gifted child ii discus*cd. and 
10 Mrays parents can be helpful tn ^chiHils (such 
as helping tu secure resource materials and per* 
Sons for research purposes) are listed Sug- 
gestions made for schools to provide adequate 
programs include offering differentiated, in' 
dividu4lizeu* programs in broad rather than 
specinc vocational ar«as Questionnaires contiin* 
ing frum 19 to 25 questions focus on whether j 
child IS gifted, whether .1 parent is gifted, and 
whether a school provides for the sifted child. 
(MCl 
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Canxor, Harhara Chabntw. Sheila 
Reaehlsg farcnts-Tk^ Why's and tl«w*f. 
Parent Cooperative PreschnoU tntcrr.ztiunz!. Baie 

d'Urfe (Quebec) 
Pub Oatp 72 
Note- 20p 

Available fruni-^PCPl. 20551 1 akcshore Road. 
Bate d'Urfe. Quebec. Canada <$0.50 for mem- 
bers. SO,75 for non-members) 

Ooetincnt Nat Avallafck from KORS. 

Oc<c'iptors^ndiicat»onal Objective*, (ruwlrv. 
•Nurser) JJchiiuls. ^OrientatiUn. •Parent ^Uu* 
cation. * Parent Participation. *Presch«M»l Mii* 
cation 

Identifier^** Parent Cooperative Preschools Infrr, 
national 

This guide provides ideas for «}rgani2ing jnd 
conducting orirntatidti and inservice parent edu- 
cati«»n programs in nursery scho«)ls (particularly 
c«icperativrs} It outlines items tti he included in 
parent ortentalion meetings and enumerates the 
goals uf a C4»mmunity nurser> school AUo 
discussed are suggestions for working with chil* 
dren. some eicerpts fr«m» a parent education pro' 
gram in Aleiandria. Virginia, and Siime program 
topics A parents' hbrary b«iuklist. an observation 
checklist for visiting <chuols and suggcstuins for 
stimiiLitiog m<»re interest in parent education pro- 
grams are included (^or related document, see 
PS 006 28V ) (ShT) 
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Rciehiflg Psrcnts*«Pircnt Programming and 
Workshop Planning. 



Parent Cooperative Preschools Inter natiunjil. Uaie 

d'Urfe (Quebec). 
Pub Date 72 
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Available from-PCPI. 20551 Lakeshore Ruad. 
Bate d'Urfe. Quebec. Canada ($0.50 fur mem- 
bers. $0 75 fur ni»n. members) 

Oociimcal Not Avallahle from EORS. 

Descriptors -Guides. *Parent Education. •Parent 
Participation. • Parent Teacher Cooperattun. 
'Preschool Hducatain. ^Workshops 

ldenttficrs-> Parent Cooperative PreschuoU Inter* 
national 

'litis b«Miklct provides suggestions fur organK* 
ing programs and workshops for parents of chil- 
dren in cooperative prcscho«)ls Workshop topic*, 
suggckiions for selecting speakers, and ways to 
encourage the attendance of fathers are 
discussed A checklist to use in preparing fur a 
workAhup or conference includes reminders on 
arrangements for facilities, registraiton. speakers, 
materials and displays, publicity, etc. (For related 
document, sec PS 006 283 ) (SET) 
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Parent Geoups in Behavior Modificalkm: TralaJsig 

oe Therapy. 
Pub Date Aug 73 

Nnrc— 22p.. Taper presented at the American 
Psychological Association Convention. 26 to 31 
August 1973. Montreal, Canada 
EORS Price MF<S0.65 HC-S3.29 
Descriptors-- Affective Objectives* Behavior 
Change. *8ehavior Development* *8ehavior 
Patterns. Behavior Problems. Mentat Health. 
•Parent ChiW Relationship. * Parent Counsel- 
ing. Psychological Services. 'Training 
This paper describes a model in which parenu 
wee taught to modify the behavior of their chil- 
dren. Parents were referred to the group after 
only brief screening consisting of a lengthy 
questhinnaire. an intake interview with a clinician 
at a mental health center, and perhaps a brief 
discussion «»f the case at a disp<»siti«»n conference. 
Referrals to the program were made fiir those 
parents wh«) indicated that their children 
manifested behavior problems. Thus, the grui^ 
tested the adequacy cf this model for outpatient 
treatment of children at a mental health center. 
Ten couples and one single parent agreed to par- 
ticipate in the course which was for ten two -hour 
sessions, and met «mcc each week in the evening 
Tnc results of the course suggest that academi- 
cully.ortented courses in behavior management 
are ntit sufficient treatment for a large percentage 
of family cases referred to psychiatric treatment 
facilities, although they may be adequate for 
other parent populations such as public school 
parents The results further suggest that a more 
chnical group treatment approach should be con- 
sidered The fact that 77** of the group partici- 
pants did carry out successful programs and that 
the parents did tend t«» learn the principles of 
hehaviiir modincation suggests that formal parent 
hehavinr moiification courts can be the major 
treatment nffered ior certain selected clients, and 
can be «>f considerable adjunctive value with 
4ithcrs. r AuthorAV.SK 1 
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Kliman, (hlhert 
Preventive Opportunities In ChikSbood Bereave* 

ment. (Death of a Parent Study). 
Center for Preventive Psychwfry. White Plains. 

Pub Date 8 Apr 64 
Niitc — 1 6n 

Available fr«mi -Center for Preventive 

Psychiatry. 34(1 Mamar«incck Avenue While 

Plains. N Y. 10605 (SI ()0| 
KDR.S Price MF'SO.65 HC»$3.29 
Descriptors- Adolescents. •Clergymen. 'Death 

FIcmentary Scho«»l Students, •Emotionally 

Disturbed Ch.klren. 'Parent Child Relation. 

ship. Persttnality Dcvelopm-nt. PrcschrmI Chil. 

dren. Prevention. •Psychiatry. Socially Deviant 

Behavi4»r 
identifiers^ Hcrcavcniunt 

Th«s lecture to clergymen presents a di'Aussi«»n 
of childh«MKl bereavement and possible hmg-tcrm 
jis>ch«plogic.il effects A correlation between the 
l«pvs of .1 p.irciit and later-lifc mental illness is sug. 
gcsted. .IS uelt as ihc need to look closel) jt chil- 
dren s unique waj* of grieving. The clcrg>man*s 
'sFf" bereaved families is emphasized 
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Holmes, Monica And Olhfn 
The Impact of ihe Parent-Child Centers on 
Parents: A Preliminary Report. Volume |l. 

Center for Community Research. New York. 

N.Y. 

^^"l^^PS^^r^^^*^^ of Chihl Development <D. 

Hfcw). Washington. D.C. 
Puh Date Feb 73 

Note-331p . PS 006 975 is Volume I of this re- 
port, for other related documenu. see PS 006 
977 and PS 006 9K I wo 

EORS Price MF-$0.65 HC-SI3.16 

Descriptors-Behavior. 'Child Care Centers 
Family Background. •Federal Programs. Health 
Services. Interviews. Nutrition. •Parent At- 
titudes. 'Parent Child Relationship. Parent Par- 
ticipation. 'Preschool Children. Questionnaires 
Rural Family. Self Concept. Urban Environ* 
ment 

Identifiers-Parent Child Center Program. PCC 

TJ.is document is the second part of a tcpotx 
based on interim findings of the Parent-Child 
Cenicr impact study on parents. Intcrsiews vere 
conducted with 354 parents at seven Parent-Child 
Centers in order to measure (I) parenting 
(behavior, feehngs. and attitudes); (2) lelf-con- 
cept (feehngs of control over personal destiny, 
participation in communit> events, and interper* 
s<»nal relationships): (3) knowledge and use of 
community resources: and (4) heahh cafe and 
nutrition. The program's design and methodology, 
as well as parents' demographic background in- 
formation are included. An appendix contains a 
sample parent questionnaire. (SET) 
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Advanu Kan 

Imrohtat PWMto ia Um Bdwirior Mo«flcallMi 

Sdwol. A KMMnii Pirtj|ict. 

Fronteoac Cdmty BomiS of E4ycati'M, Vmmflom 
(OntMio). 

Spons AfMcy-OaUrio EAmtional RMMfck 

Coandl. TofMto. 
Pub Date Apr 73 
Note-3tp. 

EDR8 Prict MP'lf 45 HC*f3 J9 
Dctcripton— ^Behavior Chanfe, * Early Ckild. 
iMod Edticfttioii» •ExceptiofuJ Child IUtc«cli« 
Haadictppcd ClUldrtfi, *Hypmctivity, 
Opcrtat Coaditiofitiif « 'Partnt EdticatioQ 
Six children enroUed to a *Kiadertfti1«ii for 
Childreo with Special Needs* wore the aubject of 
a 3-mootli study of behavioral techoiquce applied 
to children** problem behayior throu^ tbe trac- 
ing of pareou. The chtldreii were ntod «• 
hyperactive and itnmeture with varioae emo- 
tional, locial, and physical probtemt. The etody 
worked with the children in their natural environ* 
ment (hornet) and attempled to briag about 
change in their behavior through parental in. 
volvement. The improvement shown by the cbil* 
dren iuggeited the advanUge and need of early 
intervention in ftmiliet of deviant children. 
(Author) 
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8eir<CeM9C DevelepMc«t to laaer^Clty Stvealh 
Grade Yeetk aa Afffctc4 by the bnaeace ef 
CeMBMky Scboel Cewmlfag ea SlgaUkaiM 
Olheft. 

Pub Date 72 

Nou-270p.; Ph.D. Disicrtattoii» Catholic 

Univerai^ of America 
EORS Price MP40.65 HC-$9.87 
Descripton— Counseling EfTecUvenets* *D!ia4* 
vanUged Youth» Doctoral Theses* Parent Child 
Retltionthip, * Parent Counseling. ^Parent In* 
fluence, ^Parent School Relationship, Research 
Projects, Rote Theory, 'Self Concept, So- 
cialization, Urban Education 
The primsry objective in thla study was to 
determine the extent to which counsetinf with 
sitnificant adutu (parenU) for the purpose of 
modifying their attitudes, values, and behavior 
would manifest itself in the self-concept centered 
attitudes and values of their children after 13 
weeks. A secondary purpose was to determine 
the effectiveness of the community school (3 to 9 
P.M.) in cregtint for itielf an ancillary guldsnce 



fole to enhance atid extcnu the fervicef of the 
core prograRi (9 A.M. to 3 f .M.). Subjects were 
Iff innet'city seventh grade youth from five par* 
ticipatiflf jujiior high schools in Washington* D.C. 
fretest'posttest gains of the subjects were deter- 
mitkeA by the California Test of fersonatity. 
Othst partictpants were subjccu* pareota. who 
received the cownKliog and app'ied as home 
mk»t they karaed. There were three treatment 
groupa: structured, unstructured (placebo)* and 
control (nontreatment). Statistically significant 
gains were observed io the posttreatment aware- 
ness of the subjects in selected self-concept cen* 
tered personal and social life adjustment 



problems in parent-child reUtionihips were de^lt 
with Ail Ic4dcr$ received training in recruitment 
cL^^'^Ji" *" conducting the 

SHCs< Tlie SHCs met weekly, and were attended 
by 961 parcntt. averaging about 14 per session 
There were two T-Groops for the experimental 
roup, a pair of schools partteipatinf in each. 
One group met for 54 sessions, the other for 36. 
Difrerenees between experimental and control 
groups were assessed :hrough pre and post-pro- 
jeet interviews. iReproduced from best available 
coPv.|(Author/JM) 
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fupit f ersoanel Services Section. 
Spoos Ageocy^Office of Education (OHEW). 

Washington. D.C 
rub Date 73 
Note-445p. 

EDSS Price MP*$045 RC-$iM5 
Descriptors— Communicatiofi Skills* ^Elementary 
School Guidance. ^Elementary School 
Teachers. Guidance Programs. ^Parent School 
Relalionship. Peer Relationship. Tro^nm 
Evaluation. ^PSychocducational Procases, 
•Self Concept. Student Development 
Identifiers^* Elementary Secondary Education 
Act Title Ul. ESEA Title ni 
This publication, fourth b a series on elemen- 
tary school guidance, focuses ptimarily on three 
target populations counselors arc committed to 
serve: children, teachers, and parents. It conuins 
a coUection of controlled studies and the impact 
of counselor effort on a variety of important 
guidance outcome variables: selfeoncept. peer 
status, attitude toward school, and inter*iersonal 
communication skills of teachers and parents. In 
virtually alt o< the research reported, the positive 
infiuence of counselor-led actlvtlies is a result of 
some designated competence applied in a syste- 
matic way to a speeific need of children, teachers 
or parents. It appears that psychological cducn. 
tioo. tike cognitive teaming, is most successful 
when learning activities are relevant and 
presented in an orderly manner over time. 
(Author/tP> 
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Modifying Parent-Child Behavior in a Low In- 
come <jroup. 
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Spnns Agency— National \n\\ of Mental HcdUh 
(DH£W>. Dcthc^j. Md, 

Pub Date 17ti 

Notc--52p 

KDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— Authorilrfnanum, •Behavior 
Change. *Chan|in| Attitudes. Clinics. Group 
Di^cusYion. *teader5hip Training, * Low" In* 
come. Parent Attitudes, *Parent Child Rela- 
tiDnship. Parent Counseling. Self Help Pro. 
grams. Sensitivity Training. T Groups. Urban 
Population 
Identifier^— New York City 

The United Parents Association (UPS> 
developed Self Help Clinics (SMC) in Khools in 
low income areas m New York City. These 
Climes consistca of groups of parents meeting 
regularly to discuss problems centering around 
their children and the schools In the course of 
these discussions, questions of parent*child rela* 
tionshtps were frequently raised The objective 
was to intervene in the SHCs in a manner that 
vkould modify the authoritarian relationship 
between parent and child, in order to promote 
more self*reliance. self*molivation and self'Con* 
trol in the children The Psychological Service 
Center was asked by the UPA to design and carry 
out the intervention. Fifty-four parent«. from 
seven schools were trained as leader-, for the 
SHCs Three of these schools were assigned to 
the control group, the other four to the expert, 
mental group The experimental procedure in< 
r<i«««l««( « T.r;rntin f«»r SMC i#>MHrr« at which 
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The School A* Family (Raider. HrcdericW C. 
htJcpcttJciit Si'hiHf/ Bulletin. v32 nl. pp$.6 Oc! 
72 

*Kamil) School Kcialiunship. 'Sludeni Sthm)! 
Rcblion^htp. *Parcnl Sludenl Reijlumship. 
•Parcnl Schtnil Kclaiumship. •School Responsi- 
bility. .Sch(H>l Role 
Dim:u%<c\ ihc chjngini: chancier of ^h(M>is and 
:hcir function a* the emotional center ftir parents 
and their children (RK) 
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Sck«o»~Wko it ReipniilMiT Moore. John; 
Haley. Marpret. Elcmcnury School GuidMnce 
mJ Counseling, v7 n2. ppl7I.I72. Dec 72 

•Child Responsibility. •Homework. •Parents. 

•Learning. •Learning Activities. •Parent Child 

Relationship. Parent Participation 
The responsibility for learning belongs to the 
child. In most cases a child will accept this 
responsibility. (Author) 



•Social Influences. •Peer ReUtionship. •Parent 
Attitudes. •Negro Altitudes, •Child Rearint 
Behavioral Science Research. Research Meth^ 
doiogy 

I!^ J^Si'of^*'""* J^li'^*^ "P*^" (psychologist) 

ilw •".influencing Negro mothers 

of low socioeconomic status were compared. 
Results indicated that the expert was m^e 
effect ive than the peer. (JB) 
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Involviiig ParcNts in Schools: Toward Develop* 
tag a SociaMntertention Tecbaology P<>mfret. 
A., interchange. v3 n2-3. ppl 14*30. 72 

'Educational Change. *Parenl Participation. 

•Kicmentjry Sch<MtK. Umer Class. SotruYcco* 

nomiC Influences 
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Reststaace to Dealing with Parents of Battered 
Ckiidren Sanders. R W>man. Pediatrics, v50 n6 
Dec 72 

•Exccptii.nal Child Services. •Emotionally Dis- 
turbed. 'Child Abuse. •Parent Counseling. 
•Communication Pioblems. Case Studies. Hmo- 
tional Problems 
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A New Mo4cl for Haaaaliiat FMMIks aM 
Schoab Gordon. Thomas, JouniMl of the interns 
SiottMJ AssociMtion of PupU Petsonnel Workers^ 
vl7 nl.ppl7-22. Jan73 
•Parent Child Relationship. •Pupil Personnel 
Services. ^Training Techniques. •Human Rela* 
tioos Profranis, •Family (Soctologicat Unit). 
Schools. Croup Guidance. Prevention. Mental 
Health Pr«>grams 
EflVctivcnesK Training Programs are offering 
parenu. teachers, counselors and administrators a 
new philosophy of dealing with citildren and 
youth, and of working with each other. These 
courses hold out a challenge to persons who have 
an interest in humanizing our families and 
schools. (Author) 
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of pcrc«iv€4 Eipertise. Strcattb of 
Mvkc iA EaviroMcatal Settiag cm Pareatal 
CowHiMce Crisci. Richard; Kassinove. Howard. 
JournsI of SocisI Psychology, v89 n2. pp245«250, 
Apr 73 

•Parent Counseling. •Parent Attitudes. •Re- 
active Behavior. •EnvironmenUl Influences. 
•Change Agents. Changing AtUtudes. Role 
Perception. Decision Making 
The study investigated the effect of perceived 
« « o' communicator expertise (**Dr.** vs. 
"Mr.**) and strength of advice (positive vs. 
neutral) on behavioral compliance with a psychol' 
ogisfs recommendations in two environmental 
settings (school and clinic). Compliance varied 
directly with perceived level of expertise and 
strength of advice. (JB) 
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To Whom Does He Belong. Parents or State? 
Krouick. D<»rccn. AejJcmic Tberjpy Oujticrlv 
v« nl. pp67.72. K i<)72 

*(i\ceptional Child Hduialion. • Learn Dt<a- 
bihljes. •Parent Role. •Professional Pcrvmncl. 
Gosvrnmvnt Role. Drcisi(*n .Making 
Seeking to clarif> uhericr major rcspnnsibility 
for a chtld\ uetfjrc rest with Mate or parents, 
the article contends that ti e valid concept of the 
slate prowding for the child has often been 
c'arried u^^ far and that parents should assert 
themselves more in decisions involving their 
child> education. (KW> 
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Between Parent and Counselor Poppcn. William 
A. White. Priscilla. Tennessee / /ucjtion, vl n2. 
ppl6«2l. .Sum 71 

•Omnscling. 'Counselor Role. •Parent Work- 
shops. Guidelines. Parent Teacher Conferences 
rhe school counselor can accomplish parent 
education through (1) the case group meeting 
(the guidchnc-s arc included). (2) a parc-nl*tcacher 
education center, jnd (3) the Parent HfTcitivrness 
Training Program (NQ) 
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Family Edacatioa: A Model for ConsolUtion 
Christensen. Oscar C. Elementsry Sehool Guid- 
snee snd Counseling, v7 n2. ppl 21-219. Dec 72 
•Family Counseling. 'Counselor Functions. 
•Parent Counseling. 'Intervieus. 'Family Prob- 
lems. Consultants. Counselor Role. Helping 
Relatinnship 

The model alluded to here is essentially an 
educational one. which makes the assumption 
that the lack of knowledge, information, or 
experience is the basis of maladaptive behavior. 
People, if provided new or pertinent information, 
are capable of applying the new information to 
their situation to bnng about change. (Author) 
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EffiecU of Gtoap Proccdttre wfth PiraU of MR 
Ckildrea Lewis. Juliet. MenttI XctMfdstion, vIO 
n6. ppl4-l5. Dec 72 

•Exceptional Child Rcycwth. •MenUlly Handi- 
capped. 'Parent Counseling. •Group Therapy. 
•Parent Attitudes, Changing Attiti^les 
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Talkfag Aboat the CUM*s Progress Kahl. David 
H.. Todnys Educstion, v62 n2, pp35. Feb 73 
•Parent School Relationship. •Parent Teacher 
Conferences. 'Open Plan Schools. 'Student 
Evaluation. Elemenury Education. [. Madison 
Elemenury Sehool. Fargo. North DakoU] 
Parent teacher conferences in an open classroom 
elemenury school is described. (CB> 
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^'Johwiy's Mother Isn't latercsCed** Samuels. 
Shirley C. Todty*s Educstion, v62 n2. pp36-8. 
Feb 73 

'Parent School Relationship. 'Parent Teacher 
Cooperatinn. 'School Responsibility. 'Cultural 
An^areness. 'Teacher Attitudes. Parent Partici- 
pation. Parent Attitudes 
The school bears majnr responsibility for initiat- 
ing good relationships with parenU as well as for 
involving them in a meaningful way in their 
children's education. (Author) 
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Influence of Expert and Peer Upon Negro 
.Mothers of Low fwicioeconomic Status Ross. Joel 
A. Journal cf StK'isI Psychology, v89 nl. pp79- 
84. Feh 73 
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Oeate A Pareat-Space- A Place to Stoy, LooV 

•!i Marion. Marian C. Young Children. 

v28 n4. pp22l.4. Apr 73 
•Parent Teacher Coopciation. •Parent School 
Relationship. •Facilities. •Spwe Utilization. 
Communication (Thought Transfer). Informa- 
tion Centers 

Ideas are presented here in the hope that 
teachers will create a parent-space in their 
schools or classrooms, adapting and modifying 
these suggestions to meet the needs of their 
particular group of parents. (Author /CB) 
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Pircats* Locas of Cbatrol Md Perce^tfoa of 
Caase of Chlldrca's ProhleMS Harris. Sandra L.: 
Nathan. Peter E.. Joumsl of Oinicsl Psychology, 
v29n2.ppl82-4. Apr 73 

•Parents. •Locus of Control. •Parent Attitudes. 

'Child Rearing. 'Problem Children. 

Perception. Measurement. Data Analysis 
Hypothesis of this Study was that parenU who 
see their child's behavior problems as outside of 
parental control will have a more "external" 
orrentatinn than those parents who see their 
child's behavior problems as a consequence of 
their own behavior toward the child 
(Authnrs/CB) 
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Telling Parents About Their Children De Srain. 
B. C. CMtalyM for Change, v2 n2. pp20«2l 23. 

Spr 73 rr . » 

•Grading. 'Parent School Relationship. 'Aca- 
demic Performance. •Student Evaluation. 'Rc« 
port Cards. Natinnal Nnrms. Educational 
Innovation. ( Trinity Area .School Districtl 
Describes a new 4 -part grading program being 
used by a Pennsylvania school district, which 
provides parents with valuable information about 
their ehilrcn'% school progress. (Author) 



077 961 340 FS 502 604 

Co-Pareotiiig Page. Kulh. CHildrtit 7Wj>. \l n3. 
pp2!.36. Ma>Jun 73 

'IJjndivJppcJ. * Handicapped Child rctt. *Pjr* 
cm Counseling. •p4renl Role. •Coniinuiiil) 
Servuev Kaiiiily Life. AuIimii. P4rciil Chnd 
Rctalii»fish>p. Special Services PjrenI Pailicipj* 
litiii 

Kcpiiiiled fiuiii "Closer i lutk." a nettslcucr of 
the t' S Otficc of Educations Bureau of 
Eduvaiion f<»r the ffandicapped (DS) 



£J07KM)t 010 CG.S05K4X 

OrkniinK Junior High Paitnts f>4ns. ItM.Ferutntte! 
and Cuulancr JounutL v.^ I n 1 0. pp72'>'32. Jun 7} 
'Counseling Pro^iiiis. Juniui High Svhool Stu* 
dctn$. 'Parent School Relationship. Paicni 
Aliitodes. *Pjiciii Participation. *OrientJtion. 
*Junior fli]^i SchiHtls 



KJ 078 949 060 CC 505 h/$ 

A Proce<«<ire For Kading Froct ivxperimenter- 
School-Based To Parent-Hoine-Based Control Of 
Crtassroom Behavior Coleman. Richard C. Jour- 
nat of SchtHtl Psychology, vll nl. pp71-79. Mar 

'.Student Behavior. 'Behavior Change. •Rein- 
forcer*. 'SchcK)! Psychologists. 'Parent School 
Relationship. Reinforcement 
A pri»cedurc uas dcvel.)ped to cMablish control 
of thrcr tarbct classroom behaviors by making 
p<ifnt rcMforcers backed up by hard gix>ds 



KJ 080 66f 060 CG 505 936 

Application uf the Cdniultant Role to Parent- 
Teacher Management of Sehuol Avoidance Be* 
havior Cm»per. Jo Ann. pyyvhofogy m the 
Si'htHi/%. vlO n2. PP259-262. April 7 J 
•Change Agent*. 'Behavior Change. 'Sch«K»l 
phobia. 'Problem Children. 'Parent Participa- 
tion. Reinforcement. School Psychologists 
This Mudy rep<»rtv a successful behavior change 
program in a 6->carMitd girl v^ho became 
physically ill and continually cried at school 
Behavior shaping procedures were used that 
diffcrentialiy reinforced successise approxiina- 
(ions to the final dcMred behavior. A unique 
aspect of this program was it5 utilization of the 
gill's mother m the primary behavior change 
agent. (Author) 



EJ OSO 77« 090 CO 505 856 

The Behavior Modification Process for Parent- 
ChiM Therapy UBow. Michael D.. F»mi/y 
Coordinaun. v22 n3. pp313-319. July 73 
'Family Counschng. 'Therapy. 'Problem Child- 
ren. 'Itehavior C*hange, 'Parent Participation. 
Beha\ior Problems. Helping Relationship. Inter- 
vention 

This paper discusses the importance of incorporat- 
ing the parents ,»f the child v,th behavinr 
problems into the treatment process by teaching 
them behavinr modification principles. Trained 
parents augment the likelihood of producing long- 
lasting positive effects in their children and of 
extending their influence to other current as well 
as future d iff! cull ics (Author) 



EJ 085 002 PS 502 6,4 

Behatioral Therapy Teehniques in Treatment of 
fcmotionally Disturbed Children and Their Fami- 

ilti W,H2. N. A. Child WclfMfe, v52 n8. pp483. 
-92. Oct 73 

'Emotionally Disturbed Children. •'Operant 
Condiiinmng. 'Parent Child Relationship. 'Ob- 
servation. Measurement Techniques. Family 
Counseling. Therapy. Time- at. Reinforcement. 
Behavior Cliange 
Aswssment of disturbed children and their 
parents in a natural setting, and procedures 
designed to divide i.ncraciion into fine compo- 
ncms are basic in the behavioral approach to 
chilc^ ind family therapy. (ST> 



l^.?-.^"!' . . CO 506 401 

BttiUmg Parent Involvement Nelson. Richard C- 
Bloom. John V/.. Ehmentcry School Guidtnee 
sad Counseling. v8 nl, pp43-49, Oct 73 

•Ele/ncnury School Counseling. 'Guidance 
Programs. 'Paraprofesstonal School Personnel, 
'lyent Participation. 'Parent Student Relation- 
ship, Interpersonal Competence, parent Atti- 
tudes. Parent Workshops. Resources. Volun- 
teers 

Discussed is the rationale behind parent involve- 
ment in guidance and educational activities, 
together with specific suggestions for involving 
parents with other adults (parent advisory com- 
mittees, informal cofTees, Transactional analysis 
(groups etc.), with children (story hours, trips, 
demonstrations, counseling boolhs, testing, inter- 
viewing, etc.) and with materials (construction 
film production, etc.) Cautions tltat should be 
observed m including parents arc also discussed. 



KI 079 410 160 AA5I6 0M 

Parents and Children in the Hume Ijivirunment: 
PriKcss and Product Implications for the School 
Setting SwKk. Kcvm J. Willis, Marg«» 
lufncatntn. ri4, pp379.«f), Apr -May 73 

'I'ainilv hnvin)niiicnt. 'pjrcnt Child Rclatmn. 

ship. •UMinmg fcxpcricncc. 'Hchasiitr 

P4itciris. 'Parent Influence. I:aily l'.\pcricncc. 

Intcrjction 

SpcLial attention should be dircctc<l Icmard 
helping prc-Mrrsicc tcjchcrs to gam u kniiulcdgca- 
hlc pcrspcctnc till the variitus types of honie 
learning patterns and ht>w these patterns dfect 
child bchjsiiti st)lcs 111 the classriHini ( Authors) 



U 081 311 240 EC051H33 

An Approach to Teaching Behavior Modification 
Principles to Parents Bcnassi. Victnr A.: Benassi. 
Barbara J.. Rehabilitation Literature. v34 nS. 
PPI34.7. May 73 

'Exceptional Child Education. 'Handicapped 
Children. 'Parent Education. 'Behavior 
Change. 'Operant Conditioning. Reinforce- 
ment. Progiam Descriptinns. Program Evalua- 
tion 



OSt EC 060 023 

In Our Program - Everyone C«U inio the Act 
Stack. Patricia Marie, Volta Review^ v75 n7. 
PP425-30. Oct 73 

•Exceptional Child Education. 'Deaf. 'Early 
Childhood Education. 'Home Visits, 'Parent 
Education. Aurally Handicapped, Program De- 
scriptions. Regular Class Placement 
Tlie Home Visiting and Parent Education Pro- 
gram at De Paul Institute in Pittsburgh ukes the 
teacher into (he home situation in an attempt to 
involve the entire family in integrating the deaf 
preschool child into his natural world. (Author) 



EJ 080 235 420 CO 5i)> 757 

Intervention Programs DcstKned to Improve 
Communication between Parent* and Students 
WiiiKworth. John M. ;\nd Others. Journal of 
College Student Personnel. vl3 n3. pp206-2I5. 
May 73 

'Student Personnel Work. 'Interpersonal Rela- 
tionship. 'Parent .Student Relationship, 'Inter- 
vention. 'Communication SLilts. Interaction 
A description of three intcrscntiot) procr.'irns 
designed to improve the communication styles 
and nature of interactions between parents and 
their college sons (»r daughters (Authori 



fcj O80 399 490 CG 505 758 

After Innovation: Perspective on a Parent 
Orientation Program Ccfio. David L . Journal of 
College Student Personnel. vi3 n3. pp2l6-2l9. 
May 73 

'Student Personnel Work. 'Schixil Orientation. 
'Program Descriptions. 'Parent SchtKil Rcla* 
tionship. 'Parent Participation. Intervention 
The data suggests the program was successful 
because %% made a big. itn personal onisersity 
faihiliar to parents and because it Iciicned their 
main fears that their son or dsiighter would not 
succeed ft showed (hem that academic and social 
success arc probable, that there arc people and 
services well-equipped and ready to help all 
students (.Author) 



»M2«2 CO 506 101 

Am Esmplnry Awtrentu P^ogmi for Partnts 
Roiner. Aria C, Joumat of School HesJlk v43 
fl6, PP396.397, Jun 73 
•School Health Services, 'Parent Participation, 
•Health Education, •Program Descriptions, 
•Sex Education, Social Behavior 
This article describes an awareness program for 
Ijarcntt to help them understand implications of 
the sexual revolution and exchange idear (Au- 
Ihor) 



EJ 083 635 l;i> 5U2 552 

Mow About Home as a Plaee to Start? O'Kcefe. 
Ruth Ann. Urban Raicx*. s6 n5-6. pp35-37. Jun- 
Jul 73 

'Demonstration Programs. 'Early Childhood 
Education. 'Parent Child Relationship. 'Pres- 
chool Education. 'Home Prngranis. Parent 
Role. Home Instruction. Health Programs. 
Compensatory Education Programs. { Head 
.Start] 

Discusses the f !on>c Start piograiD. the ncvi three- 
year Head Start dcinonstralion program designed 
to bring e<»niprchcnsHc child development serv- 
ices to children and families in their nwn homes 
by helping parents provide many of the same 
services Head Start offers children in centers 
(Author/JM) 



EJ 0«7 523 CO 506 488 

Transactional Analysis and the Student Person- 
nel Worker Hickcrson. J. Douglas. SASPA 
Journal. vlO n4, pp307-309. Apr 73 

'Group Counseling. 'T Groups, 'Student 
Personnel Services. 'Parent Child Rclati«>nshtp, 
'Intcrpcrwrnal Relationship. College Students. 
Dormitories. Communication (Thought Trans- 
fer K Counseling Goals. Counseling Theories 
7 his article cites reasons why Transactional 
Analysis (as described in Harris' book I'm Okay - 
You're Okay) is uniquely suited for group mental 
health counseling in student populations. Ideal in 
Its emphasis on group counschng (the only kind 
practical for large student masses), its teaching- 
learning method, and its simplicity of language 
TA helps achieve" (1) the management of 
emotions. (2) autonomy, and (3) freedom in 
interpersonal relationships (EK) 



EJ 087 574 CO 506 539 

"As We See Ourselves" Journal of the Interna- 
tional Association of Pupil Personnel Workers, 
vl7 n4. pp2 38-239. Sep 73 

'Attendance. 'Child Welfare, 'Pirent Partieipa- 
tinn. 'Student Adjustment, 'School Social 
Workers Pupil Personnel Services. Problem 
Children. Referral, ('Louisiana Supervisors of 
Child Welfare and Attendance] 
The Supervisor of Child Welfare and Attendance 
(SLWA) in Loujsana works with parents, children 
and school personnel He co-ordinates comrnunl' 



ERIC 



ty ^kCrvKcs and resource concerning schoot 
aJjustnicnl aiuJ jchievemenl pr<iblcms. The Jcvcl* 
opntcnl of spcci^st pr»$rjnm. 0is»pl4ys and awards 
III promote sch<K)lwiilc av;tirencNS of regular 
aUcnJance 4nJ research on aileitJjncc and 
ad|uslnient 4ic part of hts rote tie 

enenurage^ parent participaiion and helps nuolve 
hard'tifrcach parents iV.K} 



EJ 0«» 179 PS 502 *)30 

Modincation of Mother-Child Interaetions: A 
Modelinit Approseh for Croups Ma%h. Eric i; 
And Others. Child Study Jounial. v3 n3. pnlJl- 
143. 73 

•Parent Chtid Relationship. 'Karly Child hoini. 
•Behavior Change. * Disadvantaged Groups. 
•Intervention. Observational Learning. Mental- 
ly Handicapped. Behavior Problems. Pareni 
LducatKin. Group Ctiunvclingvcling 
Moihcrs i») > identified their children as having 
behavior pioblcnts were taught to respond 
dilfcrcntially to >ctcc[ed behaviors exhibited by 
their children KcauUs indicated that use of child 
care agents as miKJels may be an effective 
approach in the mixiiflcation of child behavior 
f.ST) 



OM i33 AA 516 918 

Tcachuit Parents to ReMcdate the AcademJe 
Problems of their Children Koven. Jacqueline 
Triti; LeBow. Michael D.. Journtl of Bxperimen- 
(3l Edcstion, v4l n4, pp64.73» Sum 73 

•Behavi(*r Change. •Behavior Problems. •Child- 
ren. •RcmeUiat Reading, •Parent Teacher 
Co4)peration. Hiementary School Students. 
Reading Materials. Teaching Procedures. Vo- 
cabulary. Tables (Oau) 
Article concluded that furthering the develop- 
ment nf behavior modification practices for 
ameltnrating the academic behaviors of children 
in conjunction with furthenng the development of 
ways for teaching parents to implement these 
practices are important activities. (Author/RK) 



KJ 089 219 CO 506 543 

Parent Education For The Parental Role 
Children's Vocational Choices Shoffner. Sarah 
M-: KIcmcr. Richard H . Ftmtly Coordinator^ v22 
n4. pp4l<).426.0et 73 

*V(Kalional Development. •Occupational 
Choice. •Occupational Guidance. •Parent Edu- 
cation. •Parent Influence. Parent 
Responsibility. Self Cnncept. Meetings. Individ- 
ual Counseling, Publications 
This paper describes how ^>arents affect a child's 
vocatinnal choice and what parents can do tn 
help children improve their vocational prospects, 
the oppiirtunilics and responsibilities nf parents in 
the soctalizatiun processes which lead tn the 
children's vocational choices, and what parent 
educators can do tn help parents be more 
effective with their children's vocatinnal growth 
through group meetings and individual counseling 
for ynuth and parents, and through published 
materials. (Aiithnn 



EC 060 376 

Modification of Mother-Child Interactions: Play- 
lag with Children Mash. Eric J.; Te.dal. Uif. 
McntsI k^ttrdstion, vt I n5. pp44.9. Oct 73 
•Exceptional Child Education. •Mentally 
Handicapped. •Parent Educalinn. •Behavior 
Change, •pjrent Child Rei:.iionship. Early 
Ch Idhood. Childhood. Mothers. Play. Program 
Descriptions 

Five groups of eight to 10 mothers ^ere Uught 
how !o utili/e behavior modification principles for 
the purpose of generating effective play behavior 
between themselves and their mentally retarded 
children (4-to 10-years-oId), (OB) 



EJ 090 885 CO 506 658 

Case Analysis: ConsntUtion And Counseling 

Dietz. Elizabeth. £/cmcntary School Cuidjnce 
Mnd Coumchng. v8 ii2. ppl40-145. Dec 73 

•Case Studies (Education). •Behavior Change. 

•Interviews. •Parent Child Relationship. 'Par- 

ent School Relationship. Elementary School 

Counseling 

This is a case analysis of a lower middle class 
black student. WiHic. The counselor's interactions 
with the boys mother and counseling interviews 
with Willie and his enemy, a Mexican-American 
boy. arc described. The imptemcRxatton of a plan 
fnr re-inforcing Willie's good class behavior is 
also described. This encouraged his teacher to 
experiment with other behavior modifie. tion 
ideas. (EK) 



EJ 091 ^ PS 503 048 

Parent InvotvenMnt ia Sesideatial TreataMat 
Prograau Magnus. Ralph A.. Children Todgy* v3 
ni. pp25-27, Jan-Feb 74 

•Residential Programs. *Parent Participation. 

•Parent Counseling, •Parent Child RcUtion- 

ship. •Cooperative Programs. Parent Responst^ 

bility. Problem Children 
Parent involvement in residential treatment pro- 
grams can rcdttce the length nf institutional care 
and guarantee longer tasting treatment results- 
Parents who accept a sharing role in treatment 
learn to cope with and accept family problems 
and improve their relationships wi*h their child- 
ren. (CS> 



EJ 089 233 CO 506 557 

The Parent **C" Group Dtnknicyer. Don C.*.. 
Pcf\ntwci ;ttid Owddnvc MwrnaL vS2 n4. pp252- 
256. Dec 73 

*I)is<,ussion (ir«>ups •Parent Workshops. •Par- 
ent Child Relationship. •I'arent Counseling. 
•Prevention. •Grojp 1 herapy. Counselor Train- 
ing. Parent Mdiicalion. Behavior Problems. 
Parent Sliidcni Relationship 
the functioning of parent "C"* groups (basically 
preventive in purpose) is described Such groups 
arc ones therein parents iliscoss their interac- 
tions uith children with each other ami Mith a 
leader in an effort to make their o^it behavior 
more effective Suggestions for administering such 
gtonps and for training counselors to lead them 
arc given (EK) 
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AN EXPERIMENI'AL STUDY OF THE FFFECTS OF 
A PARtlNT EDUCATION INTERVENTION PROGRAM 
DESIGNED TO INCREASE YOUNG CHILDREN'S SUSTAINED 
ATTENTION TO VERBAL STIMULI 

Irene Nyslrom ALSCHULER, Ed.D. 

Stale University of New York at Albany. 1973 

The purpose of this study was to tn'aluate the effectiveness 
of an intervention program created for the purpose o' increas- 
ing a young child's level of sustained attention to verbal stimuli. 
The study ^as based on the assumption that a necessary condi- 
tion for learning and cognitive development is sustained atten- 
tion to verbal stimuli. 

The educational program developed to increase a young 
child's attention to verbal stimuli taught mothers to model a 
variet>' of verbal and action behaviors identified In the theo- 
retical and empirical literature as related to the development 
of sustained attention to verbal stimuli. The program consisted 
of training, home visits, group meetings, a curriculum guide, 
a weekly planning book, and an observational record form. 

The population consisted of fifty-two mothers with children 
eighteen to twenty-four months of age. Forty-two mothers and 
their children were randomly selected for the testing sample; 
these forty-two mothers and thejr children were then randomly 
assigned to three treatment groups: Full Treatment group, 
Partial Treatment group ajid a No Treatment group. 

Mothers in the Full Treatment group received three, two- 
hour training sessions in the home, a Curriculum Guide. Weekly 
Activity Planning Book, an Observational Record Form, three 
monthly home visits, and three group meetings for all the 
mothers. Mothers in the Partial Treatment group received 
three home visits, one at the beginning of the intervention pe- 
riod for the purpose of training, and two thereafter for the pur- 
poses of reviewing and planning. The No Treatment group par- 
ticipated in the pre- and post -treatment assessment sessions. 

The experiment was designed to answer four major ques- 
tions by the eifects of the three treatments on six hypothesized 
outcomes. Five of the six hypotheses predicted significantly 
improved as a result of the Full Treatment program. A sixth 
hypothesis predicted significantly improved for the children 
in the Full Treatment group of mothers in comparison with the 
children in the Partial Treatment group of mothers. There 
was no significant difference for the children in the Full Treat- 
ment group oi mothers in comparison with the children in th-i 
No Treatment group of mothers for this hypothesis. A signifi- 
cant difference wns evidenced on one hypothesis for the Partial 
Treatment offect in comparison wiih the No Treatment. These 
hypotheses were tested by comparing pre- and post-treatment 
scores for the six outcome variables. The Mann Whitney Test 
was used for all comparisons. 

The analysis of the mothers' and trainer's written reports 
indicated that most of the Full Treatment mothers changed 
their modelling behaviors The reports suggested that four 
behaviors of mothers were especially important for increasing 
young children's sustained attention to verbal stimuli, language 
development, and mental development. 

This educational intervention program has a number of im- 
plication? in relation to the design and content areas it future 
educational Intervention programs In early childhood; for ex- 
ample, training sessions should be focused on teac!iing mothers 
specific, observable skills that can be related to observable 
target behaviors for her children; both home visits and group 




meetings for all the mothers seem to be important for main- 
taining the participation of mothers In the program; and the 
use of materials, such as a curriculum guide, planning book, 
and an observational report, are helpful for encouraging 
mothers to change their behaviors. 

This study also indicated the need for further research: for 
example, there is a need for research studies that would use 
the same treatments, but for different populations in order to 
assess the effect of different treatment effects as influenced 
by characteristics of the populations rather than by differences 
in the treatments themselves; there is need to assess long- 
term gains for children in the Full Treatment group: and there 
is a need to show what effects the Full Treatment program may 
have on the young child's social and emotional development, 
and on the mother-child relationship. 

To conclude, this study does represent a useful unit of re- 
search for early childhood development, for educational inter- 
vention programs for young children, and for the development 
of training and educational materials for mothers. 

Order No. 73-24.344, 397 pages. 



THE PARENT DISCUSSION GROUP: AN ADDITIONAL 
DIMENSION TO THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 

William Robert AUVENSHINE, Ed.D. 
University of Northern Colorado, 1973 



The Problem 

It was the purpose of this study to investigate the effects of 
a parent discussion group on the participants and their chil- 
dren. The major questions under investigation were as follows 
(1) Will children of parents who participate in the discussion 
group experience a positive change in attitudes in the areas 
of family relations, social relations, and self concept? (2) Will 
parents who p.irticipale in a discussion group experience a 
l)0Sitive change in attitudes in areas of auth oritarian- control « 
hostility-rejection, and democratic attitudes? 



M ethods and Procedures 

The population of this study consisted of 50 children and 
their parents. From the group of parents wlio attended the 
first meeting, parents representing 50 children were randomly 
assigned to either a control group or an experimental group. 

The treatment consisted of 10 weekly, one hour discussion 
meeting.^ for the parents in the discussion group. The discus- 
sions were informal and based on the needs and interests of 
tlie group members. Tiie leader acted as a supporting, helping 
person who led tiie ^oup by reflecting and clarifying the feel- 
ings of the group. 

The criterion instruments were the Parental Attitude Re- 
search Instrument which was administered to Uie parents, a 
sentence completion blank ^hicY was administered to tlie chil- 
dren, and a behavior check list which the teachers completed 
on each o* the children in tlie study. A pre and post measure 
was used and the statistic v;a?5 chosen to compare mean gain 
scores. On the basis of this analysis, the hypotheses were re- 
jected or accepted. 



The Results 

The analysis of data between the pre and post scores on 
ihQ instruments us^ed indicated a statistically significant dif- 
ference between groups in five of the six hypotheses. The chil- 
dren of p:{renis who participated in the discussion group ex- 
perienced a positive change in attitudes of family relations, 
social relations* and self- concept. The parents who partici- 
pated in tJie discussion group pxpenenced a positive chance in 
attitudes in areas of authoritarian-control and democratic alti- 
tudes. The parents, therefore, expressed less feelings of au- 
thoritarian-control and groater feelings of democratic attitudes 
on the post evaluation as compared with the pre evaluation. 



Co:icU:-;i'mi> 

The ieiuU.> iii'jtc*it*» c »r.sivter.ib!«' biipp'M't to the use of n 
parent discussion croup .in aa.Lriui.al iiiinfiisit^n to the rule 
of the cuuiistlor. Thi.s stud^ has dcnions;r.it»?d that certain 
tittituJes in some parents c**n bt> chau^ed .i^ a result of par- 
ticipation til a b-.*nes of t;ro*.:p di.scUiMiin.s tn uhich pareat- 
child relations .irc discussed. Mvre import.^nt to the srhoiil 
and to (he counselor, the siuc!> indicated th.a .ttcitudt's in chil- 
dren can be altered iii a positive direction by niot»tin'; v.ith 
their parents m group discussion. 

Order No. 74-1590, 117 p.itjes. 



IHS RELiXTIOKSHIP OF SELF-ACTUAUZATION LEVELS 
OF COUNS^TLED AND NON-COUNSELED PARENTS TO 
PERCEPTIONS OF BEHAVIORAL CHARACTERISTICS 
IN' THEIR CHILDREN PREVIOUSLY DIAGNOSED AS 
DiSOROERED 



one's acts. The control group received no treatment. The ex- 
perimental variable was the humanistic counseling group. The 
do|)endent * ' *iables were level of self ^.ctualization and degree 
of perceivea child behavior disorder. Behaviur rating inven- 
tories of the Burks' Behavior Rating Scale and a modified Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality Scale were used to assess degree of 
lurent perception of child behavior disorder. The Time Com- 
petence and Inner-Directed scales of the Personal Orientation 
Inventory were used to assess self actualization levels. The 
treatment group '.vas compared with itself from pre-to-posttest 
standings, as was the control group. Both groups were eval- 
uated in terms of moving toward increased self actualization 
and congruency of perception. 

• It was expected that subjects exposed to humanistic counsel- 
ing would move toward jrreater self actuali^iatioii m conjunction 
with child -disorder perceptions mai were conjjruent with self 
gains. It was also expected that subjects .scoring high in self 
actualization would also score high in coa^uency of child- 
perception. It was further expected that subjects not exposed 
to treatment would exhibit negative increases in cliil -disorder 
perceptions. In addition, it was expected that hi^.h self actu- 
alizing score gains would be accompanied by improved child- 
perceptions when teachers, rather than parents, rated the child. 
Expectancies were realized at the .01 and .05 significant levels 
for correlated data. Counseled parents improved in Time Com- 
petence and Inner-Directedness as well as in the acceptance 
and empathetic percepts of themselves and child. The higher 
actualized parents formed more accepting and congruent per- 
ceptions of the degree of child disorder which were consistent 
with improved seU-evaluation, Parents not exposed to treat- 
ment developed incongruence between self actualization and de- 
gree of child-disorder perception. The empathetic child- 
p*»rcepts of the higher actualized parents was supported by a 
simitar perception of the teacher. 

The findings support the need to develop more effective 
means in dealing with parents of behavior-disordered children. 

Order tio. 73-14,389, 96 pages. 



David Thomas Michatfl BIRD, Ph.D. 
University of Southern California. 1973 

Chairman: Professor Schrader 

Current methods of dealing with parents of behaviorally dis- 
turbed children of elementary schooi age are child-centered or 
problem-oriented which obviate the vital needs and resources 
of the parents themselves. Rarely attended to or utilized is 
the parents' level of self rctualization or his self -value orienta- 
tions expressed in overt behavior. Typically, the parent is 
asked to modify overt behavior to improve the child's status 
while the parent, by himself, must rearrange, if he can, the 
value oriertations which formed the damaging parent-child re- 
lationship in the first place. The need to deal more effectively 
with the p.irents of behavior-disordered children is clearly m - 
dicated by social, school, and tainily conditions existing today. 

Yh'n e is iiicrcasing evidence that tlie imbalances in pa- 
rental p'^rceptive structure, quality, or function are related to 
the pirents' love! of self actualization and the degree of his 
awareness of hiniself and of his acts, or o' his perceptive con- 
griioncy. The.^e same imbalances contribute to th» distorted 
perceptual interactions with the child. From a theoretical 
point, beJiavior is considered *o be a consequence of percep- 
tion since the organism reacts to reality a*? it »s perceived and 
defined by that organism. Human evolvement toward percep- 
t'lnl congruency was felt to be a natural oryanismic process. 

This sludy evaluated the parent in terms of self actualiza- 
tion level and degree of perceptive congruence as well as eval- 
urit:-ig the relation these might have to his behavior-disordered 
child, The experimental group was randomly chosen from a 
pre-selectod .sample population of parents of behavior-disor- 
dered children in the second to fifth grade. The control ijroup 
was selected from the .same population and matched to the ex- 
|)crimental group in terms of age, SES, and sex. Parents par- 
ticipated in a ten month group counseling program humanis- 
tically designed to increase self -awareness of one's self and 



EFFECTS OF FILIAL THEUAPy ON MATERNAL PERCEP- 
TIONS OF THEIR MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN'S 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

Larry Alden BOLL. Ph.D. 

The University of Oklahoma, 1972 

Major Professor: Dr. James B. Meyer 

Numerous group approaches have been developed to help 
parems of mentally retarded children understand the psycho- 
logical and social implications of this handicapping condition. 
Most approaches have been therapeutically oriented for the 
parent, i.e., the gaining of insight, increasing realistic under- 
standing or reducing neurotic non-accaptance of their nientallv 
retarded children.- 

The two primary purposes of this study were to compare the 
effects of three treatment groups m facilitating socially adap- 
tive behavior, as perceived by mothers, in their EMR children 
and to evaluate the resulting changes in maternal attitudes to- 
ward their EMR children after participating in the research 
project. The subjects employed in this study were mothers of 
EMR children enrolled at Holy Family Center, Wichita, Kansas 
One group involved an expert exposing mothers of EMR chil- 
dren to concepts and techniques of specific- reinforcement and 
extinction procedures through an extension of filial therapy 
(FT-T). The second group of mothers of EMR children were 
treated with a non-directive, dif>:ussion-orlented (FT-D) ap- 
proach which focused on peer-generated solutions to behavioral 
proolems and/or go? Is. Each of the above groups met for eight 
two-hour sessions. The third group of mothers of EMR chil- 
dren were placed in a no-treatment (CONTROL) group which 
did not meet or receive any feedback. 

Prior to and after the cxperimenUl treatments, the Vineland 
bocial Maturity Scale (VSMS) and Parent Questionnaire (PQ) 
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were administered to all tubjectB. A Personal Data Sheet was 
administered during the pretest phase of the study to permit 
■ a posteriori comparisons of demographic variables. Two pre- 
liminary statistical tests were run on the data )>efore testing 
the mam treatment effects. First, a one-way analysis of vari- 
ance (ANOVA) on the VSMS and PQ pretest scores revealed 
no initial differences among the three experimental groups. 
Second, Pearson product-moment correlations between the 
VSMS and PQ for the CONTROL group under pre- and post- 
test conditions showed a negative, but nonsignificant (£> .05), 
relationship between the two instruments. 

The main treatment effects were tested by the one-way 
ANOVA on the VSMS and PQ change scores. Only the VSMS 
change scores reached the criterion level of significance (£ = 
.02). To identify the location(s) of significance, Scheffe's test 
of comparing means two at a time was used. From these re- 
sults, it was found that the difference in VSMS change scores 
between the FT-D and CONTROL groups contributed to the 
significance of F. 

It was concluded that the others who participated in filial 
therapy perceived positive -changes toward more socially adap- 
tive behavior in their EMR children. Although the treatments 
failed to foster more positive maternal attitudes toward their 
EMR children, it was still concluded that a mother can function 
as an important intervention agent and ally to the expert. How- 
ever, the functional utility of the filial therapy approach, as 
conducted in this study, in helping mothers of EMR children 
is still in question. Several explanations were given as to why 
this study failed to achieve the expected results and suggestions 
for further investigative research were offered. 

Order No. 73-15,316, 114 pages. 



CHANGING PARENT ATTITUDES AND IMPROVING THE 
iNTELLECTUAL ABILITIES OF THREE, FOUR AND FIVE 
YEAR OLD CHILDREN THROUGH PARTICIPATION IN A 
HOME START PROGRAM 

Tobi La Blanche Moss BURDEN, Ed J!). 
Ball State University, 1974 

Adviser; Mildred Ballou 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether there 
were any changes, attributable to participation in a Home Start 
program, in a mother's attitude towards children or in the 
children's measured intelligence. 

The sample consisted of 36 disadvantaged mothers an^? 
their three- to five-year-old children none of whom had pre- 
viously participated in any type of early learning program. 
The sample was divided into two equal groups: one of which 
(experimental) participated in a Home Start program and re- 
ceived the attendant services, while the other (control) did not 
participate in the program and thus received no such services. 

The instrume it used to assess the attitudes of mothers was 
the Hereford Parent Attitude Survey (HPAS). Both the experi- 
mental and the control groups of mothers were given the test 
twice, first prior to the start of the program and again at the 
end of the fourth month of the Home Start cycle. 

The instrument used to measure the children's intelligence 
was the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT). The chil- 
dren were also tested twice, once prior to the beginning of the 
Home Start cycle and again at the end of a four month period. 

The data were analyzed by the analysis of variance (ANOVA) 
and the analysis of co-variance (ANCOVA). The F test was 
ubed to teiit each hypothesis at an alpha level of .05. 

The analysis of the data obtained from the HPAS scores of 
the mothers failed to reject two hypotheses: one which con- 
cerned the change in the mother's attitudes toward their chil- 
dren which were attributable to participaUon/non-participatlon 
In the Home Start program; and another which related to 
changes in mothers' attitudes which were attributable to the 
number of three- to five-year-old children in the homes. 



The only hypothesis which was rejected concerned the re- 
lationship between the mothers' pretest and potttest scor«« 
From these findings it appears that there was no change in, 

mothers' attitudes toward children which were attributable to 
either participation or non-parUcipation in the Home Start pro- 
gram or to the number of three- to five-year-old children 
present in the home. 

It is tenable to conclude that the Home Start program stud- 
ied did not result in a change in the attitude of mothers who 
participated in the program and that the number of children 
present in the homes was not a determinant of their attitude 
change, as measured by the HPAS. 

Analysis of th** \ "-'•'ealed no differences in the intellec- 
tual growth of i . as measured by the PPVT attribut- 
able to eithc- pai..^,./non-participation in the program 
or to the number v. three- to five-year-old children in the 
home. It was possible to reject three of the hypotheses: that 
there were no differences in the child's intellectual growth at- 
tributable to the age of the child, to the child's pretest score, 
and to the change In the mother's attitude toward children. 

This means, in effect, that the Home Start program was 
not successful in increasing the measured intelligence of the 
participating children over a four month pertod and that this 
failure was equally evident in both the boys and girls who par- 
ticipated In the program. Order No. 74-9845, 131 pages. 



A b'VUOY TO DETERMINE THE EFFECTS OF A COUN- 
SELOR-STUDEl4T^TEACHER-PARENT CONTRACTUAL 
AGREEMENT UPON THE BEHAVIOR AND ACHIEVEMENT 
OF MU)DLE SCHOOL PROBLEM CHILDREN 

Dorothy R. Whitford FROST, Ed.D. 
University of the Pacific, 1973 

Problem children present a major concern in the field of 
education. Because they are not adjusting to the socially- 
acceptable behavior norms of their environment, they disrupt 
their own progress and the learning efforts of their clftsam&tes. 

PURPOSE: The purpose of this study was to determin* the 
effectiveness of school counselors Involving problem children 
in a :niddle school with their teacher and parent(s) in a con- 
tractual agreement. This contractual agreement was based 
upon Glasser's ReaUty Therapy and tailored to the individual 
problem child's own needs, in order to help him to improve his 
behavior and achievement. 

PROCEDURE: The treatment group was composed of middle 
school problem children, so designated and r?ted by the class- 
room teacher on the Devereux Elementary ic lool Behavior 
Rating Scale. The non-treatment group consisted -of three in- 
tact homerooms, one at each grade level, most clcv.3iy appro.xi- 
mating that mean grade level in terms of Stanford Achievement 

Test scores. The pretest for both groups in the Paragraph 

Meaning and Arithmetic Computation subtests of the Stanford 
Achievement Test was a part of the school testing program. 
As soon as the problem child was designated, he was iiTvolv^d 
in a contractual agreemeiit with his counselor, teacher, and 
parent(s). At the end of the school year, post -testing in the 
two subtests was administered to the treatment and to the non- 
treatment groups. The treatment group was again rated by the 
classroom teacher on the behavior rating scale. Five depen- 
dent variables were investigated for the treatment group: 
grade-point average, paragraph meaning, arithmetic computa- 
tion, grade in the subject of the designating teacher, and be- 
havior. Three dependent vari^les were investigated for the 
non-treatment group: grade-point average, paragraph mean- 
ing, and arithmetic computation. 

FINDINGS: The data for the experimental group was ana- 
lyzed by employing the Students-test for correlated samples 
to test for a signUicant mean gSn for the dependent variables 
of this group. The non-experimental group was used as a sec 
ondary comparison. The .05 level of statistical significance 
was used for testing the nuU hypotheses. Problem children, 
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as well as non-problem children, made significant gains in 
grade-point average, paragraph meaning, and arithmetic com- 
putation. The gain of the problem children was not signifi- 
cantly higher than thit of the non -problem children. The prob- 
lem children received significantly fewer deviations from the 
mean on the behavior latmg scale at the end of the year, but 
did not make a significant gain In the subject of the desicnatlnir 
teacher. 

CONCLUSION; From the significant gains of the treatment 
group and from subjective impressions, the researcher con- 
cluded that the contractual agreement and Reality Therapy may 
well be utilized for helping the problem child in the middle 
school improve his behavior and achievement. 

Order No. 74-9505, 178 pages. 



findings; although the F.E.P, parents indicated more increase 
in accej^ance and understanding than was revealed by the sta- 
tistical analysis. The data from the Children's Report were 
Inconclusive in indicating^attltudlnal changes on the part of 
parents. 

From the results three main conclusions were drawn. 
These were; Parent Effectiveness Training does help parents 
to be more accepting of their children and their children's be- 
havior, to communicate more clearly with their children and 
to lUlow Increased autonomy to the children. A family educa- 
tion program, to be effective, must be longer and more inten- 
sive than t. i one used in this study. Both parent and family 
education programs need to include more therapeutic tech- 
niquey to overcome the defenses that prevent changes in atti- 
tudes. Order No. 74-10,368, 148 pages. 



CH.^VNGES IN PARJENT ATTITUDES REIJVTED TO A 
P;.iiENT EFFECTIVENESS TRAINING AND A FAMILY 
ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 

Donald Francis HANLEY, Ph.D. 

United States International University, 1974 

Chairman: Willis Robinson 

THE PROBLEM ; The problem of the study was to deter- 
mine if ?n eight week parent class. Parent Effectiveness Train- 
ing (P,E.T.), and a six week family class. Family Enrichment 
Program (F.E«P«), would significantly increase the quality of 
family life. 

Specifically, the objectives of the study were to determine 
whether or not the two treatment programs would increase the 
parental attitudes of acceptance, understanding, trust, confi- 
dence and understanding of the causation of children's behavior. 
The two experimental groups were compared to a no-treatment 
Control group. 

The importance of the study derives from the fact that few 
studies have been done on Parent Effectiveness Training and 
none on a family program involving all members of a family. 

METHODOLOGY; The subjects of the study were 75 par- 
ents and 68 children from North San Diego County. To assess 
the parent attitudes, six research instruments were used; 
Hereford's Parent Attitude Survey , Schaefer's Children's Re - 
port of Parental Behavior Inventory , a Parental Concerns 
Checklist , a self -report log, program evaluation sheet, and 
random interviews. 

Hypotheses were as follows: Parents participating in 
P.E.T. and F.E.p. would increase significantly in the attitudi- 
nal variables of acceptance, understanding, trust, confidence 
and understanding of the causation ci children's behavior com- 
pared to parents participating in the no-treatment Control 
group. Children of parents participating in the P.E.T. group 
and children participating in the F.E.P. group would increase 
5ignificantly in the areas of parental acceptance and acceptance 
of individuation and would decrease significantly In the areas 
of parental rejection and hostile detachment. 

The three groups were formed on a voluntary basis. The 
three groups were well matched in age, sex, religion, number 
and age of children, income and education with the F.E.P. 
parents being somewhat older and having on the average of 
one more child. 

The data from the six Instruments were divided for statisti- 
cal and phenomenological analysis. 

liESULTS ; An analysis of covariance of the Parent Attitude 
Survey data revealed that thp P.E.T. parents Increased signifi- 
cantly over both the F.E.P. and the Control parents In the 
areas of acceptance and understanding. The P.E.T. parents 
indicated a direction toward increase in trust, confidence, and 
understanding of causation but this increase was not significant 
at the .05 level of confidence. The F.E.P. parents did not in- 
crease in any of the five attUudtnal variables compared to the 
no-treatment Control group. The self-report data from inter- 
views, logs and evaluations tended to confirm the statistical 



THE EFFECTS OF A FAMILY COUNSELfNG PROGRAM 
ON PARENT'S FAMILY SATISFACTION, PERCEIVED 
INTEGRATION, AND CONGRUENCE, AND ON SPECIFIC 
BEHAVIOR PATTERNS IN THE FAMILY 

Dexter Ray HARDCASTLE, Ph.D. 
Brigh">- ^oung University, 1973 

Chairman: Margaret H. Hoopes 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effects of a 
family counseling program on the following variables: (a) par- 
ents' family satisfaction, perceived integration, and family con- 
gruence; (b) the number of positive and negative responses 
communicated among family members; and (c) an undesirable 
behavior exhibited by one child in the family. The sample con- 
sisted of 14 families in the experimental condition and 11 fam- 
ilies in the control condition. 

The findings indicated: (a) parents receiving family counsel- 
ing significantly increased in their family satisfaction and per- 
ceived integration scores as compared to 'he parents not re- 
ceiving counseling; (b) families receiving counseling significantly 
Increased the number of positive responses among them as 
compared to the control families; (c) children receiving coun- 
seling significantly decreased In the frequency of exhibiting 
a specific undesirable behavior; and (c) no significant differ- 
ences were found between the groups of families for parents* 
family congruence scores and for the number of negative re- 
sponses communicated among family members. 

Order No. 73-27,526, 195 pages. 



MOTHER- PRESCHOOLER INTERACTION IN A STANOAHO- 
12ED SETTING: MEASUREMENT AND ASSESSMENT OF 
CLASS AND INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AS R'ilCORDED 
ON VIDEO-TAPE 

Rebecca Zucker HERT2MAN, Ed.D. 
Boston University School of Education, 1973 

Supervisor- Jane O'Hern 

Although there is widespread agreement among psycholo- 
gists about the imiwrtance of mother-child interaction during 
the pre-school yeai-s, little is known about the components of 
those interactions; class differences in interaction are re- 
ported in the literature, derived from interview and question- 
nrjre data, but little study has been made of class differences 
as the interactions are occurring. In this study, eleven middle- 
class and eleven working-class mother-child pairs were video- 
taped and verbal and nonverbal aspects of the Interaction were 
closely analyzed. 

The mothers and their three-year-old sons were video- 
taped in a semi-structured laboratory setUng where the mother 
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was instructed to look st a prescribed book with the child. 
A detailed rating scale was constructed and clinicians' ratings 
were compared with the more detailed video*tape analysis. 
Four hypotheses were advanced which projected relationships 
between children's I.Q. scores and dimensions of cognitive 
style, control, and affect, as well as class differences in these 
areas. 

Middle-class mothers spent significantly more time read- 
ing to their children and also engaged in longer verbal inter- 
actions with them abou* one subiect than did working-class 
mothers. However, the specific techniques which .he mothers 
used while reading the book to the children were not signifi- 
cantly different. There were significant results indicating that 
certain cognitive approaches of the mothers, such as length of 
interaction sequence and mothers' use of explanation, were 
correlated with higher I.Q. scores for the children across class. 

The hypothesis that working-class mothers would less likely 
encourage self-expression than middle-class mothers was sup- 
ported. Middle-class mothers allowed their children to ini- 
tiate conversation significantly more than working-class moth- 
ers. Working-class mothers exerted significantly more of all 
kinds of control; they also used more control without explana- 
tion than did middle-class mothers. Affective dimensions also 
differed across class in that middle-class dyads expressed 
more pleasure than working-class dyads. Pleasure for mother- 
child pairs was positively correlated to high I.Q. scores for 
the children. Aspects of the control and affective dimensions 
for two mother-child dyads were graphically displayed in the 
results seotion in order to demonstrate a potential diagnostic 
use for such an.ilysis from video-tape. 

The response patterns of children surrounding mothers' 
praise and criticism were examined. Middle-class children 
were more nble to redirect the interaction after criticism than 
workini^dass children who often r epeated the same behavior 
for which they had been criticized. Fuvthermore, middle-class 
mothers praised more often for spontaneous statements by 
children about the book., whereas working-class mothers praised 
more when the children answered as the mothers wished them 
to answer. The analysis of response patter, s also demon- 
strated a way of using such a detailed video-taped analysis. 

The I.Q. scores of the children did not differ significantly 
across class. Differences in I.Q. within class were correlated 
with specific cognitive interactions and with the pleasure of 
the dyad., The results suggest that class differences lie in the 
frequency mothers engage the child in meaningful interaction, 
their encouragement of the children's self-expression and their 
use of control. If these differences do not affect the I.Q. scores 
of th« children they still may affect the children's approach to 
learning and their emotional growth. Further exploration of 
these areas needs to be done. 

Order No. 73-23,570, 129 pages. 



BLACK I^AHENT-CHILD PARTICIPATION IN 
PREVENTIVE-INTERVENTION ]>KOGRAMS: 
IMPLICATIONS rOR SELF-CONCEPT VALUES 
AND RACIAL IDENTIFICATION 

Ralph Geori;o HORTON. JR., Ph.D. 
The Univcrsiiy ni Michigan. 1973 

Chairman: Floyd Wylie 

This .«;tudy f.\an:inod the link between black parents' and 
staff's evaluation ol two pre-school prevonlive-intcrvention 
programs and the formation of a s( If- concept value system 
and racial identity within the childien. It has been lecognized 
that the pre-school years are a ponod of critical importance 
ni the developn^cnt of the self-concept, values and racial iden- 
tity. It is further recognized that pre-school programs are 
significant socializing agents which operate, for the most part, 
^ to teach tlio child to behave in a prescribed manner. 
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Further, this study examined the black child in relation to 
the black family, the child and family in relatioji lo the black 
community; and the community, family, and child in relation to 
a racist society. The examination indicated that the black com- 
munity should serve as the major social referent for the child 
as he formulates his self- concept value system and racial 
identity. 

There is a widespread belief that minority children, espe- 
cially blacks, have emerged from environments which create 
deprivation, negatixe self-concepts, and undesirable values. 
Further, it is believed that unless some form of early inter- 
vention occurs, the child's negativism becomes irreversible. 
Thus, over the past decade preventive -intervention became 
formalized through the establishment of compensatory and re- 
medial pre-school educational programs. These programs 
are largely based on a 'deficit-devianf modeL The model sug- 
gests that there are sub-groups of people such as blacks who 
need programs that will intervene at critical periods of devel- 
opment, so as to prevent unprescribed behavior. 

The total population in this study consisted of one-hundred 
and fourteen (114). The seventy children, twenty-eight parents, 
and sixteen staff persons are residents of both Baltimore, 
Mar>*land and Atlanta, Georgia. Both of the programs are con- 
cerned wiUi cognitive growth as well as black identity formation; 
however, the Atlanta program has structured its curric- 
ulum to allow for a major emphasis on the child's 'black iden- 
tity and African lieritage. The staff, Baltimore and Atlanta, 
indicated a general positive attitude in respect to the pre- 
school programs in this study. 

A limited comparative analysis of the children's perfor- 
mance in tlie two programs was necessary. But a comparison 
of the total children sample's performance on the Thomas Self- 
Concept Values Test with Thomas' standardized population's 
performance was the statistical focus of this study. It was 
found that the research population did not score any different 
from the normative population on the middle- ^.Uss oriented 
self-concept values test. 

The children were administered a 'color factor' test for as- 
sej^sing black identity. The children in the program which 
places major emphasis on ^'black identity development** per- 
formed more positively on the 'color factor' than the children 
in the second program. 

The findings of this study indicated that * special' interven- 
tion programs for black children and their parents have been 
specifically established to maintain and, if necessary, alter the 
socialization, control and communication systems of black 
people. 

Consequently, if a program for black children and their 
families is to be effective in establishing a counter system to 
the white supremacy system then the ideology, organizational 
structure, and theoretical basis of the program must be rooted 
in independence. 

Further, the findings of this study indicated the need for 
research that will challenge and destroy the racist theories 
and models used to determine the functional roles of non-whites, 
and research that will examine the emergence of a new operant 
,alue structure. Order No. 73-24,593, 194 pages. 



THE EFFECT OF FEEDBACK ON PARENT CONSISTENCY 
IN RUNNING HOMEWORK SESSIONS WITH THEIR 
CHILDREN 

Sharon Kay HUNT, Ph.D. 
Southern Illinois University, 1973 

Major .?rofessor: Beth Sulzer-Azaroff 

Many researchers who have trained parents to apply behav- 
ioral contingencies to change their children's behavior have 
encountered problems with maintaining parent participaUon in 
the program or with consistently obtaining reliable data from 
the parents. The present study utilized feedback (phone calls 
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or notes, graphs of the children's performance kept by the 
parents, and graphs of the parents' behavior prepared by the 
experimenter) to motivate the parents of eight profoundly and 
severely retarded children to conduct homework sessions five 
days a week with the children and return the assignments to 
the experimenter each sohool day. Three conditions were in 
effect: Condition 1 involved no feedback to the parents. In Con- 
dition 2, parents received a phone call or note from the experi- 
menter thanking them for their help each day a homework as- 
signment was returned. The parents were asked to graph their 
children's performance daily, and the teacher sent a graph of 
the parent's performance home once a week. These components 
of the feedback procedure were faded out in Condition 3. Three 
parents were first e.xposed to Condition I and then Condition 2. 
One parent remained in Condition 1 throughout the study. Four 
parents first e:<perienced Condition 2 and then Condition 3. 
Performance was consistently higher during Condition 2 than 
during either Conditions 1 or 3 for t.ie seven parents who were 
exposed to two conditions. Thus, the feedback procedure proved 
to be a successful, easily applied means of motivating parent 
participation in their children's training. 

Order No. 74-fi266, 78 pages. 



THE EFFECT OF PARENT GROUP AWARENESS TRAINING 
ON INTRAFAMILY COMMUNICATION 

JENSEN, Christine Mariu. Ph.D. 
The Tuivcrsity of Michigan. 1973 

Chairman: Allen Menlo 

The question pursued m this study was whether a particular 
type of parental iiroup interaction can effect positive improve- 
ment in intrafamily communication. 

Since thcfamily IS aprimary group, each member of the family 
affects the other members. The affect is especially strong on 
children who assimilate parental beliavior, thinking, and commun- 
ication. The dynamics of family life and intrafamily communica- 
tion have implications for .states of mental illness and health. 

The study of the psychodynamics of family life, and more 
specifically, the correlation of processes of intrafamily com • 
mnnicatioii, and child development opens up new avenues for 
Dossible prevention of mental disorders in childhood. 

In order to test this idea, an experimental and a control 
sample were selected from forty-eight parents who volunteered 
for tne study. Twenty-four parents were chosen at random for 
the parent group awareness ex])erience, called the treatment 
group, and the remaining parents comprised the control group. 
Both the treatment group and the control group met together to 
participate in the pre-test session and met again at the post- 
session. The children as well as the parents were involved in 
the pre-test and post'-test sessions. In addition the children 
were administered a six-week post-hoc test. Twenty-five chil- 
dren participated in the treatment parent group and twenty-two 
in the control parent group. 

Each parent subject completed the Gough Adjective Check 
Li.st for three dimensions: (1) the Parent I am, (2) the Parent 
I would like to be, and (3) my mate as a parent. The parents 
also completed the Group Perception Inventory. 

The children responded to a questionnaire and to the Group 
Perception Inventory. It is probable that the Parent Awareness 
Experience wos the main variable for the observed change in 
the treatment group, but the expectancy variable, the assumption 
of a self fulfilling prophecy, should be considered as a possible 
factor in the change. The interpretation of causality must con- 
sider the Jactor of expectancy in the change process. 

The data showed that several changes occfred for the treat- 
ment group as compared to the control group during the Parent 
Awareness sessions: 

1. The children were more aware of the changes in intra- 
family communication than were the parents. 
^ 2. Less discrepancy between self as a parent and aspired 
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self as a parent became evident. 

3. There seemed to be a circular aspect in the change. That 
is, the children needed to respond to the changes in their parents 
be;ore the parents could become aware of their efforts in deal- 
ing a;jd relating to the children. 

4. Genuineness, understanding, valuing, and acceptance in- 
creased significantly and measures taken at the beginning and 
end of the awareness experience were significantly related. 

5. Cohesiveness and Interpersonal awareness varied among 
Uie parents. 

6. The data show that no significant changes occurred for 
the treatment group children in the attitudes measured over thp 
Uc.itmtnt per.od, hut significant changes were registered on 

. ]i auiittisinr-, hix wt tf.s ulUr the treatment wa.s co.mpleted. 
On t!a i-tlici lia'id, lU bhow that no Sii^nificant changes OC- 
«-ui i-ed for the rmitrul [;irjj,) Lnildixn m the .ntitudcs measured 
ciiher .it the tnd oj a«ter the p.oatnient pciiud. 

7. Tlicrc uas no diicct i cl^itiOnship bctuecn the se.ssion e.\- 
pi lic nutl as .^uccesi.ful and the p.irir.ts' l aium ot tlicir own 
growth in impkmentini; the skill in the home settmg. 

8. It uas evidt-nt that time to integrate the experience was 
nt'Ce.^sary m crder for the children to perceive their parents* 
.ittitudinaJ chuj;ge. 

'X Parents marned 11 years or more perceived more 
c»..a»i'A- in their mates than did those parents married fewer 
>cai s. 

'.0. Change i; parent awareness seemed to be facilitated by 
ptiiodic self-evaluation, limited size of group, feedback, skill 
practice, trainer intervention, openness, and understanding 
ar.d intf-r-sharing of parenting e.\-periences among the group. 

U. The cross age grouping of parents seemed to have facili- 
tated deeper understanding of the processes of intrafamily com- 
munication. 

The design of the study, consisting mainly of human rela- 
tions exercises, was holpful to the parents as they experienced 
the concept aifectively, pro.Tioting their growth. 

A basic conviction of intervention seems to have been veri- 
ied: that is, that behavior is grounded in interpersonal rela- 
ionships and that growth, therefore, takes place in relationship. 

Order No. 74-15,764, 189 pages. 



OESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OF THE CHILD-REARING SKILLS 
OF LOW SOCIOECONOMIC PARENTS: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
COUNSELING 

Frederick Doufilas LUMPKIN, Ed. D. 
University of Virginia, 1073 

Chairman: Dr. Richard L. Beard 

School children from lower socioeconomic families are, 
frequently, at a disadvantage when compared to children coming 
froni middle and higher socioeconomic families. The most 
distinctive shortcoming is in the area of language. 

Language acquisition and tJie ability to effectively use lan- 
guage skills are fundamentally determined by the types of child- 
rearing skills practiced by the parents. Research shows that 
the development of language touches and influences every other 
aspect of child development. Therefore, this study was de- 
signed to investigate the knowledge of child-development pos- 
sessed by lower socioeconomic parents and the child-rearing 
practices employed by them. The purpose was to identify tliose 
practices which could be improved through appropriate knowl- 
edge and application. 

The thirty subjects used in the study were randomly se- 
lected from among Black parents living in PortsmouUi and 
Norfolk, Virginia. Fifteen of the mothers were classified as 
lower socioeconomic and fifteen as middle socioeconomic. The 
following three assumptions were made: (1) lower socioeco- 
nomic parents lack knowledge pertinent to steps in child de- 
velopment; (2) lower socioeconomic parents employ inap- 
propriate methods for teaching speech to their children; and 
(3) lower socioeconomic parents employ inapproriate methods 
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for managing their children's behavior. 

A combination of a questionnaire and paper and pencil in- 
terview method was used along with direct observation. The 
questionnaire was designed to explore the following areas: 
(1) the knowledge of child development possessed by the moth- 
ers; (2) tlie child development histories of their own children; 
and (3) the practices the parents employed for weaning, toilet 
training, walking, teaching speech and managing their chil- 
drens' behavior. 

The paper and pencil interview served a twofold purpose; 
(1) to ask questions that were not included on the question- 
naire; and (2) to '•ecord certain environmental data. 

After all of the interviews had been completed, the ques- 
tionnaires were analyzed. As a result of the analysis of the 
iata, all three assumptions were accepted and incorporated 
in the conclusions of the study. Lower socioeconomic parents 
Dbviously lack knowledge pertaining to steps in child develop- 
ment, use inappropriate methods for teaching speech, and em- 
ploy inappropriate techniques for managing their childrens' 
behavior. 

The lower socioeconomic parents interviewed in the study 
were disadvantaged educationally, occupationally, and eco- 
nomically. These three factors contributed heavily to their 
lack of knowledge pertaining to child development. 

The overall advantages that the children from the middle 
socioeconomic families had over the children from the lower 
socioeconomic families were obvious. Thirty-seven children 
lived in the homes of the middle group as compared to sixty 
children in the lower group homos. Seven fathers were miss- 
ing from the fifteen lower group homes, but only two from the 
.tfteen middle group homes. Encyclopedias were nonexistent in 
the lower group homes. All of the parents in the middle group 
had at least two years of college credit to their educational 
experience. Eleven of the mothers in this same group had com- 
pleted college. Only two mothers from the lower group had 
earned a college degree. Finally it was readily seen that the 
middle socioeconomic parents were employed in tiie more pres- 
tigious occupations. 

In order to deal with the situation realistically, guidance 
programs should be organized and designed to help lower so- 
cioeconomic parents develop and improve those child-rearing 
skills that would better enable them to be support agents for 
their children. Such a program would be practical in that it 
would treat the real problem--the home environment. 

Order No. 73-25,006, 139 pages. 



PROJECT JIKUNZA: * DESfGN OF THE ORIENTATION 
PHASE OF A PROGRAM FOR TR/ ^nUG PARENTS OF 
EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED PRESCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN TO PROVIDE FOR THEIR CHILDREN AN EN-yi- 
RON-MENT CONDUCIVE TO COGNITIVE AND AFl -CTIVE 
LEARNING -^nvc 

MANTE, Daisy Hivers, Ph.D. 
University of Pittsburgh, 1973 

This thesis takes for us problem the creation of u model 
orientation prou;ram for training parents of disadvantaged pre- 
school children, ^ ^ 

The literature m the field demonstrates the icUo'.ving major 
themes: Parents of disadvantaged preschool children tjeneralh 
want to create for 'hoir children an environment conducive to 
cognitive and affective development. Parents of disadvantaged 
preschool children want to develop knowledge, skills aixi 
behaviors necessary to promote maximum cognitive ar<! ailcc- 
Uve growth in their children. Young disadvantaged children 
need a positive stimulating environment and knowledgeable 
competent parents. There is a need for model comprehensive 
training programs, which integrate the most successful ele- 
ments of previously tried training programs. 

The rationale for the design and development of this train- 



ing program for parents of disadvantaged preschool children 
is drawn from existin^^ literature and research on parent edu- 
cation and intervention programs, from public school reports 
on the learning problems of disadvantaged children, from ex- 
pert opinion and from the experiences of the author who has 
conducted a variety of parent education programs. 

Parents in Project Jifunza are seen as developing new roles 
that of program developers and that of educators. As pro<^am ' 
developers, parents work with professional staff to help create 
a program relevant to their needs and based on their goals. 
As educators, oarents conceptualize an expanded role In the 
development of their children. To become parent educators 
parents recognize the need to acquire knowledge relative to' 
early childhood development and to define and develop those at- 
titudes and behaviors which make them better parents. 

To help parents define and develop those attitudes and be- 
haviors, the author describes twelve initial orientation ses- 
sions. Orientation foi the purposes of this thesis takes on -a 
more comprehensive meaning than is usually the case. It is a 
microcosm of the total program. Each parent receives a mini- 
mum of one year of training (as described in Chapter VI). 

Parenthood is a long lasting occupation. Growth of parents 
in terms of knowledge, attitudes and behaviors takes time to 
develop, experience and incorporate into one's behavior. Such 
growth cannot be achieved in a few short training sessions. 
The description of the initial twelve parent training sessions 
give the reader a sense of direction and make it clear that 
parents should be involved in some training before the intro- 
duction of children into the learning laboratory. 

Additional sessions develop on the basis of expressed needs 
of the parents. The Initial training and the parent planned ad- 
ditional sessions together create a process model for training 
parents of disadvantaged preschool children. 

As part of the thesis, the author conducted an e.xploratory 
study (described in Chapter IV) to determine if parents would 
actively participate in and profit from a training program de- 
signed to help them identify and change negative communication 
and interaction behaviors with their children. The author acted 
as facilitator for discussions, designed training activities based 
on parents' feedback, and kept records of the subject matter 
and results. 

The results of the study showed that parents could (1) diag- 
nose their learning needs, (2) practice techniques to meet their 
learning needs, (3) evaluate their progress and (4) plan strat- 
egies for continued growth. 

All parents made measurable gains in improving the qual- 
ity of the interactions with their children. 

Order No. 74-15,616, 221 pages. 



TRACING MOTHERS IN CONTINGENCY MANAGEMENT 
TO INCREASE HOMEWORK ATTENDING BEHAVIORS 
AMONG SEVENTH GRADE STUDENTS 

Kevin 0*SHEA, Ed.D. 
Columbia University, 1973 

Sponsor: Professor Thomas Niland 

The study attempted to adapt some recent developments in 
behavior technology to create an intervention suitable for use 
by guidance counselors who must deal with the behavior of 
large numbers of students with essenUally normal, develop- 
mental problems. Many behavior modification techniques have 
proved successful with a wide variety of subjects and behav- 
iors, but the need for more efficient strategies for modifying 
behavior m the natural environment led to the problem: can 
academic behaviors in young people be increased by traininjc 
mothers in contingency management? 

The hypotheses were: 

1. Students of mothers who have been trained as mediators 
in a behavior modification technique submit more homework to 
their mathematics teachers than they did prior to the inter- 
vention. 
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2. The students of mothers who have been trained submit 
more homework than students In a control group who received 
a traditional guidance interview. 

Twenty-eight seventh grade mathematics students who re- 
ceived a C or less in the first marking period and submitted 
less than 75% of their homework were matched with twenty- 
eight sinjilar students by random sampling. HaU were inter- 
viewed by the experimenter during the second marking period. 
The control subjects were given a traditional guidance inter- 
view stressing the need for good study habits to improve grades. 
The experimental students were asked to give their consent to 
the intervention and to sign a copy of the contract stipulating 
television viewing would be contingent upon homework com- 
pletions under the supervision of their mothers. All subjects 
willingly participated. 

The main thrust of the experiment was the in-home training 
of the mothers in behavior analysis, contingency contracting, 
and the dispensation of token reinforcers. They were asked *io 
sign a contract consenting to manage the reinforcement pro- 
gram by using Weekly Record Sheets with which check marks 
were awarded for bringing books home, bringing assignments 
home, and completing assignments. Each of the three checks 
could be redee.Tied by the students for one -half hour of tele- 
vision viewing, a reinforcing event according to the Premack 
Principle. All three checks earned unlimited acc»?ss to the 
television. 

The initial training interview.^ lasted about one-haU hour, 
and weekly telephone contact was maintained with the mothers 
by the erperimenter for the duration of the ten week marking 
periods. Re -ord sheets were collectod and checked against 
the teachers* grade books, i'he i exulting data and ver^bal en- 
" couragement were intended to reinforce the mothers, whobe 
role as mediators v/as the crucial factor m the success of the 
>xperirnenj. 

To test the hypotheses the mean proportion of homework as- 
signments completed before and after the intervention for both 
experimental and control subjects was examined. Control sub- 
jects increased from .39 to .44 while experimental subjects 
increased their proportion of assignments completed from .39 
to .60. T.he first hypothesis which stated there would be a sig- 
nificant increase among experimental subjects was confirmed 
when the resulting t value of 3.47 proved significant at the .01 
level. The second hypothesis, predicting greater gains for the 
experimental group when compared with the control group, was 
tested by analysis of covariance which yielded an F ratio of 
8.13, again significant at the .01 level. The results held true 
when the subjects were regrouped by sex, mothers' occupa- 
tions, socio-economic status, IQ, and the degree of the mothers' 
compliance. However, there was little effect upon grades or 
achievement test scores. 

Future investigators should adhere to the basic paradigm: 

1. Specifically identify target behaviors. 

2. Solicit the consent of the subjects to the intervention. 

3. Observe the subjects* independent activities and social 
interactions to select reinforcers and mediators. 

4. Devise a system of reinforcement that rewards succes- 
sive approximations to the desired behavioral objective. 

Order No. 74-9648, 107 pages. 



PARENTS AS TKACUEPS: THE EFFECT.'' OF A HOME * 
VISIT PARENT EDaCATfON PROGRAM O.N THE fNFOU- 
MATfON PPOCESSING ABILITY AND THE ATTITUDE 
TOWARD LKAHNING OF ACADEMICALLY DISADV^NTXGKD 
KINDEHGARTEN CHILDREN u»;,auva.n FAOLD 

Alice Waryann PIEPER. Ph.D. 
University of Maryland, 1<>73 

Supervi.sor: Dr. Vernon E. Anderson 

The purpose of this study was to determine the impact of a 
oome visit parent education program on the information pro- 
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cessing ability and the attitude toward learning of academically 
disadvantaged kindergarten children. 

The hypotheses formulated to achieve the purpose were: 
Hypothesis One : Academically disadvanUgCd kindergarten 
children whose parents participate in a home visit parent edu- 
cation program will demonstrate a greater ability to process 
information than those academically disadvantaged kinder- 
garten children whose parents do not participate in a home 
visit parent education program. 

Hypothesis Two : Academically disadvantaged kindergarten 
children whose parents participate in a home visit parent edu- 
cation program will demonstrate a more positive attitude to- 
ward learning than those academically disadvantaged kinder- 
garten children whose parents do not participate in a home 
visit parent education program. 



Summary of Procedures 

A Po.'Sttest Only Control Group design was used for this 
study. A treatment was administered to the parents of a ran- 
domly selected sample of academically disadvancaged kinder- 
garten children from a Title I school. This treatment con- 
sisted of a home visit parent education program which included 
ten consecutive once-a-week home visits by Bridgers to each 
of the homes of the experimental group. Bridgers was the 
term given to the two paraprofessional classroom aides cho.sen 
and trained to be the home visitors for this research project. 
These home visits focused on assisting parents to ?.ssun;G a 
more active role in the teaching of their children. 

At the completion of the treatment, both the e.xperimental 
and the control groups were individually tested by experienced 
examiners using the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) 
and the Primary Academic Sentiment Scale (PASS). The Cald- 
well Preschool Inventory (PSI) had been administered before 
the initiation of the project as part of the school system's 
testing progiam. The PPVT and the PSI were used to mea- 
sure information processing skills. The PASS was used to 
measure attitude toward learning. These three tests were 
all standardized measures. 

Differences between groups on the PPVT were examined 
Ubing a one dimensional analysis of covariance with the PSI 
(pretest) as a covariate. The results of the PASS were ana- 
lyzed using a one dimensional analysis of variance to deter- 
mine the differences between the mean scores. Significance 
had bP.n determined at the .05 level. 



.S ummary of Findings and Conclusions 

n> 'pothesis One : There is no difference on information 
procco.:ing ability between the experimental group and the 
control group as .measured by the PPVT using the PSI as a 
covariate. 

The results of the analysis Indicated F, 25 = 3.5140 and a 
P < .0725. This finding was not significant beyond the .05 
level. Therefore the null hypothesis was accepted. 

Hvpot he.gis Two : There is no difference m altitude toward 
learning between the e.xperimental group and the control group 
as measured by the PASS. 

The results of the analysis Indicated F 1,26 = 5.829 and a 
P < .023. This findmg was significant beyond the .05 level. 
Therefore the null hypothesis was rejecied. 

The impact of the home visit parent education program was 
revealed m the fmdinirs of the study. The acceptance of the 
null of Hyi>othesis One indicated the difference on information 
processing ability between groups was not statistically .signifi- 
cant, aIthoi:gh with the !> ^ .0726 there waa a tendency for the 
difference to be significant. The null for Hypothesis Two was 
rejected indicating th.it there was a significant difference be- 
tween the e.xperimental and control groups on the attitude to- 
ward learning. The experimental group demonstrated a sig- 
nificantlv more positive attitude toward learning than did the 
control group. Order No. 74-9826, 97 pages. 



PARENT EDUCATION \VqTH TAMILIES OF CHILDREN 
WITH EXTREME HEADING PROBLEMS 

Anna Joan RUNYAN, Ph.D. 
University of Orei'on, 1972 

Super vi.sor: Rayniond N. Lowe 

Previous i-psearch indjj(;^ilosJlja4rfltan^ wiili severe 

rcadini; pioblenis also evidence .idjustnier.t irobicnia. Other 
rtsearch has isolated factors asFOciated with •'i;ood^ and "poor** 
readers that appear related to child-rearing practices and 
seem to favor a democratic approach, in addition, recent 
studies ^have^related •locus of control* to reading achieve- 
ment— 'good" readers being more internally controlled. Demo- 
cratic child-rearing might be expected to produce more inter- 
nally controlled children, and several recent studies support 
this view. 

In this study Adlerian Parent Study Groups (which advocate 
democratic child-rearing practices) were conducted with par- 
ents of children in a federally funded (ESEA, Title I) Extreme 
Learning Problems (ELP) Program. Measures were taken to 
determine the effect of the groups upon parents' attitudes and 
upon children s reading achievement, locus of control, home 
and school behavior. 

The sample was drawn from the Springfield School Dis- 
trict—from the eight public elementary schools and one paro- 
chial school receiving federal funds. The ELP teacher for 
each school referred five families whose children were ha\ing 
the most severe adjustment problems. The children ranged 
from grades one through six and were of normal intelligence. 
Parents were personally contacted to secure participation—* 
control i;roup parents to participate in later groups. N for the 
3xperimental group was 27 pai-ents (12 fathers, 15 mothers) 
and 16 children (11 boys, 5 girls). N for the control group was 
30 parents (10 fathers, 20 mothers) and 21 children (16 boys 
5 girls). ' 

Children in both groups received special reading instruc- 
tion from ELP teachers. E.xperimental parents attended study 
groups for 12 weekly, two-hour sessions and participated in 
one individual session. Average attendance was nine ses- 
sions—three families were not included in the sample due to 
non-attendance or attendance of less than haU the sessions. 

A "Nonequivalent Control Group Design" was utilized. Ran- 
dom assignment wa-t by school groups with parochial school 
subjects assigned alternately to experimental and control. Pre- 
tests and posUests were administered for the five criterion 
measures. Data was ana\^zed using two-way analysis of vari- 
ance with a repeated measures design. Significance was deter- 
mined at .01 level. 

Four null hypotheses were to be tested for each measure 
to determine significant difference between groups on pretests 
and posttests and withm the same group between pretests and 
posttests. However, null hypotheses for the reading measure 
(iMetropolitan Reading Achievement Test) could not be tested 
duo lo inadequacy and faulty administration of the measure. 
On the four remaining measures, no significant differences 
were found between groups on pretests and none were found 
between the pretests and posttests of the control group. 

On the Attitude Toward the Freedom of Children, experi- 
mental parents had significantly changed between pretest and 
posttest and were significantly different from the control group 
oji posttests. On the Children's Locus of Control Scale, there 
were no significant differences even after a roanalysis includ- 
ing, subjects in grades four through six only. On the Children's 
Behavior Checklist (home behavior) and on the Walker Prob- 
le.Ti Behavior Identification Checklist (school behavior), ex- 
pfrimental children had significantly improved behavior in 
ror.irast to control children who did not. The difference was 

* »: ^Significant between groups on the posttests which is attrib- 
! to less precise measurement possible \ihen subjects 

' c'^mpared with other subjects rather than with themselve^. 
author concluded that the reading measure did notalkv. 

• » • ''.'-emes encountered with ELP students: that a longer 
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• .jeriod might have shown significant results on locus of 
' . 1; that the sttidy groups '^ere elfeolive m chanyiing par- 
altitudes and children's behavior at homo and at scho»^l 

•>Jt inclusion of fathers in ,sui:h groups should be more 
•M' piMcliced. Order No. 73-7051, 122 pj.j;''^ 



Nancy Krainock PINCHOT, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, IS72 

Adviser: Professor Herman J. Peters 

first part was concerned with ascertaining the relationshin be 
tween certain characterisUcs ot elementary school stuTnts 
and their preferred counselors. The second part was concL"ed 
Ucc nV.'r'""^"' relationship between ce^in character s 
tics of their parents and their preferred counselors. Variable 
Characteristics treated in this study are: sex, race. culS 

background, and personality . =^ 

The population was cn.n-posed of two sample croups-180 

nofh sfmnfe***"""'^'''' ^0 °^ "^eir parents. 

?it f "T/"" composed of the following subgroups: 
NorthernWhites; Afro-American Blacks; and Appalachian 

wPrP Pcf'r'"^ '^"u'c"" ""^ ^'""y' "'"^ instruments 
were essential. The Student Data Sheet is a two-part question- 
naire devised to provide factual information abourtheltudent? 
A video tope and accompanying questionnaires were also em- 
llZ ^''^l" ''"'P* composite of six counseling inter- 

Tnl T."!*.' " ^ cross-section of si.x different counselor 
types with the same counselee. AddiUonal accompanying mate- 
rials included the counselor biography briefs and counselor 
selection sheets. Finally, the California Test of Personality 
studenTs ^^^^ personal and social adjustment of the 

The video tope and the counselor selecUon sheet xvere pre- 
sented on one occasion and the California Test of Personality 
and the Student DaU Sheet on another. In this w.-iy the stiidiSs' 
responses were more accurate in that the situations were not 
too fatiguing or demanding; nor did they e.xceed the students' 
attention span. 

Data were statistically analyzed by use of chi -square and/or 
contingency tobies. " 

Data concerned with selections made by male and female 
elementoiy school students for counselors they preferred most 
and least reported that: (1) with girls, the se.x of the counselor 
IS a major variable in the acceptance of tlie counselor, (2) with 
bo>s, the sex of the counselor is not a major variable 

In dealing with both boys' and girls' patents, .sex of the 
counselor is a major variable in their selections for most pre- 
ferred counselor; whereas, it is not a major variable in their 
selecUons for least preferred counselor. 

Findings indicated that 8tud4nts as well as their parents 
preferred most counselors of their own particular race Ironi- 
cally, these students preferred least the male counselor of their 
own race; whereas, parents of both races similarly rejected 
White counselors. 

Selections of counselors by the students from various cul- 
tural backgrounds indicated the following. Afro-American 
Black and Appalachian White students preferred most coun- 
selors of their own particular cultural background; whereas. 
Northern White students did not. In selecUng the least pre- 
ferred counselor, the Afro-American Black and Northern White 
students selected male counselors of their respective cultural 
background; whereas, the Appalachian White Students did not 
In viewing parentol dato concerned with this same dato and 
vartable, »t showed that A/ro-Araerican Black and AppaUchian 
White parents preferred most those counselors Uke themselves 
in cultural background and preferred least those eouMClors un 
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like themselves. Northern White parents preferred most coun* 
selors from another cultural background and preferred least 
counselors from their own cultural background. 

The measured student personality characteristics were not 
related to the types of counselors they selected. 

In retrospect, it is theorized that the counselors selected 
ab most preferred by students were most similar to the "mother 
model" in se.x and race. Similarly, the counselors selected as 
leabt preferred by the students were most similar to the "father 
figure" in sex and race. 

There is j positive correlation between the presence of a 
'•father figure" in the home and the preference for a male coun- 
selor among parental selections. The higher the percentage of 
''father figures" in the homes, the more a male counselor of 
their race was preferred. The more matriarchal the subgroup, 
the more it preferred a female counselor of its race. 

It IS theorized that a more detailed e.^nmination of the em- 
pirical data of this study will better enlighten the reader in 
evaluating its implications. Order No. 73-11.559. 215 pages. 



A COMPARISON OF LECTURE ONLY AND LECTURE 
PLUS ACTIVE PARTICIPATION AS A MEANS OF 
IKPORMING ADULTS OF THE FEELINGS WITH CHIL- 
DREN WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 

SHEWCLL, Betty E. (Todd), Ed.D. 
The University of Tulsa, 1974 

Supervisor: Professor Frederick W. Simpson 

This s*udy investigated whether or not adult participation 
in an active, group learning experience plus a short talk would 
be more effective in producing changes in awareness of the 
feelings and behaviors of children with learning disabilities 
than an oral presentation only. 

The short talk consisted of an overview of some specific 
learning disabilities and some of the feelings and behaviors 
attributed to children having these disabilities. 

The active, group learning experience ( Today's Lessons) 
A^as comprised of four lessons analogous to elementary school 
lessons In spelUng, arithmetic, art, and reading. The lessons 
plus the teacher's manual for their use encompassed some of 
the barriers to learning which children with learning disabili- 
ties have difficulty overcoming or circumventing, such as lack 
of time, inability to discriminate between sounds, reversals, 
rotations, and short term memory. 

The degree of awareness of the feelings and behaviors of 
children with learning disabilities was measured by a twenty- 
five-item opinionnaire devised by the investigator and admin- 
istered to two samples of adults before and after the presen- 
tation of Instructio.i. 

Two samples from the Coffeyville, Kansas, Unified School 
District were used in the study: (a) elementary teachers and 
(b) parents of children with learning disabilities. The seventy- 
seven individuals in the elementary teacher sampJe (thirty- 
nine in the experimental group and thirty-eight in the control 
group) were divided into separate treatment groups by meeting 
with intact faculties of three schools and of four others. The 
sample of parents was obtained by letters, telephone calls, 
and visits. Twenty-seven parents attending the same sessions 
were the experimental group; the remaining twent>'-five were 
the control group. All of the groups attended two :>t;S:,iuni held 
two weeks apart during March, 1973. 

All paitlcipants were given an awareness opinionnaire, 
after which iwlh subgroups heard the short talk about chil- 
dren with learning disabilities. The experimental subgroups 
also participated in the active group learnmg expen^ence. 
A second form of the opinionnaire was piveri. 

The null hypothesis of homogeneity of control and experi- 
mental subgroup means was tested using one-way classifica- 
tion analysis of covariance at the .05 level of confidence. 

The null hypothesis was not rejected with respect to teacher 



subgroups. The results Indicated that teachers who partici- 
pated in the active group learning experience did not perform 
significantly better than teachers who heard the oral presenta- 
tion only. However, a t test indicated that both groups did im- 
prove significantly at the .05 level of confidence. 

The null hypothesis of homogeneity of subgroups means was 
rejected at the .05 level of confidence in the parents' sample. 
The findings indicated that parents who heard the oral presen- 
tation and who participated in the active, group learning ex- 
perience performed significantly better on the post-test opin- 
ionnaire concerning the feelings and behaviors of the child 
with learning disabilities than did parents who heard the oral 
presentation only. 

It was concluded that materials and methods such as those 
developed for this study may be helpful in aiding parents to be- 
come aware of the feelings and behaviors of children with 
learning disabilities. Order No.. 74-14,377, 121 pages. 



THE PARENT AS CHANGE AGENT FOR PROBLEM 
BEHAVIOR 

Bette Jordan SIMPSON, Ed.D. 
University of Southern California, 1973 

Chairman; Professor Williams 

Purpose : This investigation was concerned with demon- 
strating the efficacy of training groups of preschool mothers, 
in the public school setting, to Identify and modify their chil- 
dren's specific behavioral deficits, using positive and con- 
tingency management procedures. Further, this study was 
an attempt to demonstrate experimental control through the 
utilization of a research design model which combined the 
multiple baseline paradigm of applied behavioral research 
and conventional statistical analysis. 

Procedures : Following a successful pilot study conducted 
with mothers of children in a disadvantaged school, similar 
training procedures were employed with two classes of pre- 
school mothers. Mothers were instructed in the identification 
of a specific behavioral deficit, a behavior which would be 
desirable to increa.ro in occurrence. They learned to record 
and chart each behavior. These classes were randomly se- 
lected from an on-going program of appro.xlmately 150 parent 
participation classes in the Los Angeles Unified School Dis- 
trict. Each of the classes enrolled approximately 25 mothers. 
Of these, 18 mothers' behavior recordings were considered 
acceptable for data analysis. The mothers' training program 
was of six weeks' duration. The sequence followed the mul- 
tiple baseline paradigm. The weekly sequence for one group 
was: Baseline 1, Baseline 2, Baseline 3, Intervention 1, In- 
tervention 2, Reversal. The second group followed a similar, 
but offset, order: Baseline 1, Baseline 2, Intervention 1, 
Intervention 2, Reversal, Reinstatement. The independent 
variables were: (1) two groups and (2) sLx conditions. The 
dependent variable was the mean occurrence of the Identified 
behavioral deficit for each weekly data interval. 

Findings : The analysis of variance showed a statistically 
Significant interaction of the main effects (groups and condi- 
tions). Tests of simple main effects of both Independent vari- 
ables identified the locations of significance. Following sig- 
nificant F ratios, Tukey's HSD method determined the 
conditions that were significantly different for each group. 
The results clearly validated the rationale of the multiple 
baseline design, and the predictions which originated the 
investigation. Mothers learned to identify, record, and chart 
specific behavioral deficits. They also utilized techniques 
of positive reinforcement during the intervention periods, 
resulting In significant Increases over the operant levels of 
the specific behavioral deficits they were recording. There 
were no provisions for reliability checks of mothers' record- 
ings in the home. In one group, the mothers charted the 
same behavior for two baseline periods of one week each 
(Baseline 2 and Baseline 3). There was no significant dif- 
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fcrence between the mean of these two weeks, thus providing 
a reliability' check on the mothers' recordings during these 
two data Intervals. Most important, the random selection of 
the two classes would randomize the error of measurement, 
so that one criterion for replication was met in this manner. 
UtiliiSing ihe analysis of variance in the design. Other cri- 
teria attempted for replication were: (1) detailed descriptions 
of training sessions and (2) application of the multiple base« 
line design utilised in applied beha loral analysis for purposes 
of cstablistiing the reliability of the procedure. 

RecommencUtions ; Future research should include repli- 
cation of this study in tne same or another school district. 
Experimental controls should be applied to other designs in the 
the area of applied behavioral research, particularly the ABA. 
Broad cross-cultural programs for training parents to deal 
with problem behavior in the home should be initiated and 
expanded. There are not enough professionals to deal with 
oppositional children; the parent realistically must become 
the change agent for problematic behavior. There are im- 
portant implications for education: the child who arrives at 
school exhibiting appropriate learning behaviors, rather than 
problem behaviors, will benefit from the educational experi- 
ence. Parents have long been ignored as the key person in 
the most important cc Jiponent of the child's ecological system, 
the home. The school must ultimately accept the responsi- 
bility for broad parent training programs, for this is the set- 
ting where all children and their parents CDn be reached. 
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ALTERIiNG PARENTAL ATTITUDES TOWARD 
CHILD-REARENG PRACTICES AND ITS EFFECT 
ON ADOLESCENT SELF-ESTEEM 

Samuel Eugene TOTO, Ed.D. 

Boston University School of Education. 1973 

"Major Professor: Robert L. Porter 

The main purposes of the study uere two-fold: I) To deter- 
mine whether parental attitudes toward child-rearing practices 
in early udolescence could be altered using differ on* preventive 
treatment techniques, and 2) To determine whether there would 
be a concomitant chaiige in the adolescents* self-esteem, as 
measured by the perceptions of teachers and students them- 
selves. 

It was hypothesized that parental attitudes toward child- 
rearing practices would significantly change in a positive di- 
rection for those parents who either attended a lecture-orien'.ed, 
goal-directed or a group-eentered group fron) those who did not 
attend any group. Coopersmith's Self- Esteem Inventory (SEI) 

administered to all eighth grader.s (N=234) of an upper- 
r .die class suburban junior high school. Both mothers and 
fathers (N-US) whose students (N=59) ranked in the lower quar- 
tile of the SEI were randomly divided into three groups, two ex- 
perimental and one comparison (Group C). One experimental 
ijroup (Group A) had a series of twelve Iccture.s stressing the 
concepts of Alfred Adler and his followers, (^specially tlirough 
the works of Rudolf Dreikurs. Lectures entailed cliscus.sions 
about goals of behavior, the adolescent's feelings about inferi- 
ority, the degree of r,onial feeling hf» had ai» a youngster, :»nd 
methods which the parents could employ Jor better intervention 
within the social worM of the adolescent. The other group 
(Group B) was group-centered ei:ip!iasuing llie change of par- 
ticipants* behavior through the initiative, shared leadership, 
and resources of its members. Both groups were conduoti^d 
by the writer. 

Forty-six parents completed the pre- :in<i post-assessment 
on Pumroy's Maryland Parent .^ttitudi? Survey which was divided 
into four scales: Disciplinarian. Indulgent, Protuctive, and <U- 
jecting. Analyses of variance, followed by t-tests where appro- 
priate, were performed, which confirmed the hypothesis that 
parental attitudes toward child-rearing practices would change 



in a positive direction. At the .05 level of signUicance, findings 
indicated that parents and fathers, in particular, who did not 
attend any group became significantly more rejecting on Pumroy's 
construct compared to those who participated in a group-cen- 
tered group (also, P^J.025, .005 respectively) and to those fathers 
who attended the lecture-oriented group (also, P-:.025): that 
fathers who were engaged in the group-centered group were sig- 
nificantly more protective in their attitudes toward child-reanng 
practices from those fathers who participated in the lecture 
series, and from those wlio did not engage in any group (also, 
P-.Ol): and also, that mothers who attended the lecture-oriented 
group or the group-centered group were jjigmficantly more dis- 
ciplined in their attitudes on Pumroy's Scale than those mothers 
who did not participate (also, P^^.OOd. .01 respectively). No 
other si^Tiificant differences were founJ tor parciits, mothers 
or fathers on Pumroy's Disciplinarian, Indulgent, Protective 
or Rejecting Scales. 

Secondly, it was hypothesized that their children would con- 
sequently show greater gains in self-esteem as perceived by the 
students themselves. Students rated tliemselvesonCoopersmith's 
Stlf-Estetni Invrntory. Although no significant differences be- 
tween groups uere found through the analysis of variance of 
pre- and post-scores on the SEI, students* chan^;e in self- 
rstitm sig:iilican:ly increased at the .C5 level for those stu- 
d« ni.*. whose parcnt.s aittnded a group-centered group and at 
the .025 level lor the other two groups. 

finally, it was hM^oihesized that the youngsters would show 
greater gain.s n: fell-esticm as perceived by teachers* ratings 
from CoopcrsnijtJi s Behavior Haling Forn). However, the hy- 
p<)U»fsis was not suljstantiated. Future .studios would do well 
li Ihoy were conducied over a longer period of lime so that self- 
cstet ni could approiinately be measured over a significant 
period of time. 

Empirical results demonstrated the importance of parental 
study groups at Uio junior high level as a vehicle for reciprocal 
uiiderftandiiu' liei\v*-o:i the youngster and the parent. Auxiliary 
findings throui:ii parental responses supported the need for such 
group.s in order that open conimunicatioi* exist between the 
school and the home. Order No. 73-23,621, 170 pages. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF SELECTED ASPECTS OF THI. 
FAMILIAL BACKGROUND OF LEARNING DISABILITY 
PUPILS AND THE EFFECTS OF A PARENT TRAINING 
PROGRAM ON SELECTED VARIABLES 

James Bradley WILSON, Ed.D. 
University of Kansas, 1972 

1- Statement of the Problem 

Professional literature focusing on learning disabiliUes 
contains numerous examples of studies regarding methods, 
techniques, and the results of program implementation. These 
studies have as their focal point, the learning disabled student. 
Little has been written regarding the familial background of 
learning disability students and the use of parent training pro- 
grams. 

The general purpose v/as to investigate, by means of Post 
hoc analysis, the familial background of the learning disability 
students in the sample. Secondly, the effects of a parent train- 
ing program on student academic gains were compared to a 
control group whose parents had not attended the training pro- 
gram. 



2. Procedure 

^ Two randomly assigned groups of parents, i.e., those in- 
volved in a structured parent program and those not involved 
m the program were compared on numerous variables regard- 
ing family status, child management procedures, and general 
questions regarding the family unit. Additionally, relationships 
were investigated t:ased on academic adjusted gain scores in 
reading and arithmetic for the children of the parents of both 



groups. 

Study data was collected by questionnaire.^ 
Statistical treatments throughout the study utilize non- 
parametric techniques. The Mann-Whitney U Procedure is 
used frequently. A Chi Square design was employed in in- 
stances when it was indicated as the treatment of choice. Nu- 
merous correlations are reported using the Spearman rank 
correlation coefficient 

3. Discussion 

Results indicate that learning disability students come from 
diverse bac-kgrounds. Family structures represented in the In- 
vestigation ranged from the professional, financially capable, 
and stable framework to the large, disintegrating welfare sup- 
ported family unit. There were no apparent strong trends re- 
lating to the background of learning disability students revealed 
by this study. 

Analysis of data collected on two groups of parents, one 
which participated in a parent training program and the other 
which did not, has failed to reflect, for the most part, any sig- 
nificrjit trends or differences in the two groups. Weak trends 
appeared on questions regarding discipline in the heme and 
amount of television viewing time. Both the amount of televi- 
sion viewing time and the discipline situation could hav» been 
altered si^ificantly by participation in the parent program. 
Although not significant statistically, a definite difference in 
the disciplinary structure of the two groups was evident. Fur- 
ther inspertion of the data has reflected no difference between 
the achievemo'^t level of sttidents whose parents participated 
iu the training sessions and tho^e who did not. 

4. Conclusions 

On the basis of this study, it may be concluded that learning 
disabled students come from diverse familial backgrounds. It 
may further be concluded, that parental involvement in a parent 
training program did not have a statistically significant effect 
on: the children's academic achievement in reading and arith- 
metic, the amount of time made available by parents to their 
children for leisure and academic assistance, the number of 
books and toys in the home, and the number of behavioral char- 
acteristics reported by parents. 
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COMMUNICATING WITH PARENTS ABOUT COLLEGE: 
DOES THE APPROACH MAKE A DIFFERENCE? 
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This study was an attempt to assess the relative effective- 
ness of several methods of communicatinf, with parents of first 
year college students. The investigation focused on parents of 
new students who participated in a summer orientation pro- 
gram. Three different treatment approaches were developed, 
in an effort to positively influence parental expectations of the 
freshman year. While all approaches utilized small discussion 
groups and information generated by the parents, they differed 
in terms of overall program focus. 

The primary intent was to compare a Positive treatment 
approach that concentrated solely on the pleasant aspects of 
college life with a Problem treatment approach that was con- 
cerned with potential conflict situations and a Balanced treat- 
ment approach that attempted to provide a more objective pic- 
ture of campus life. Program effectiveness was judged on the 
degree to which parental expectations and attitudes, as well 
as their behavior in the small groups, differed between treat- 
ments. Consistent with Rotter's social learning theory, it was 
predicted that the Positive treatment would be more effective 



than either of the other two. 

The three treatment programs were assessed by means of 
measures of expectancy, attitude, and parent small group be- 
havior. The expectancy measures consisted of Rotter's I-E 
Scale and two parental expectations surveys that were devel- 
oped for the study. A semantic differential format was em- 
ployed to obtain measures of parental attitudes toward the in- 
stitution and the program* Parent behavior in the small 
discussion groups was assessed by means of observations 
made by student discussion group leaders. 

A planned comparison analysis found the Positive treat- 
ment to be more effective than the Problem treatment, but no 
consistent difference was discovered between the Positive and 
Balanced presentations. A number of implications for future 
research and parent programming were made. 
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.H£ EFFECTS OF COMMUNICATIONS TRAiNING ON 
VERBAL COMMUNICATIONS AND RELATIONSHIP RATINGS 
OF PARENTS AND ADOLESCENTS 
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This study was to assess the impact of communications 
training for adolescents and their parents provided by four 
high school counselors. A systems model of family communi- 
cations was adopted which incorporated two measures, verbal 
interactions and the relationship raUngs. Three categories of 
verbal communications were distinguished. 

1. Listening Responses - Ulk encouragement, restate, 
ment of ideas or feelings, and clarification of ideas or 
feelings. 

2. Sending Statements - descriptions of a situation or one's 
own wants and feelings without judging, blaming, de- 
manding or ordering another. 

3. Dysfunctional Expressions - statements judging, blam- 
ing, demanding or coercing another. 

Four categories of relationship were rated by participants- 
positive regard, empathic understanding, genuineness and un- 
conditionality. 

Fourteen family triads composed of two parents and their 
teen-ager participated. Families were volunteers solicited by 
school counselors. Classes met weekly for four weeks to 
study and practice listening, sending, problem solving and 
assessment skills. Printed lessons were distributed, parents 
and teen-agers practiced communication skills in role-playing 
triads, observers' ratings and family Upes were discussed. 

Families were observed at three points in time using Uped 
conflict-resolution discussions and the Barrett -Lennar d Rela- 

tionship Inventory , (l) immediately before the first class, 

(2; four weeks later at the last class, (3) six weeks later with 
no intervening contacts. Thus, pretest-posttest measures 
spanned a ten-week period. 

Pretest-posttest comparisons using correlated t tests were 
conducted on both posttest 1 and 2 which alloweiTinalysia of" ' 
immediate as well as longer term effects. Directional hypoth- 
eses were formulated to test increases in listening and sending 
statements, decreases in dysfunctional expressions, and in- 
creases in relationship variables. Null hypotheses were de* 
signed to examine differences between fathers, mothers and 
teen-agers, and between the four school settings. 

Analyses of verbal communications revealed that families 
significantly increased listening and decreased dysfunctional 
communications on both posttesta. Individual family members 
differed, Slgnific^t increases were found in mothers* listen- 
ing and teen-agers* sending communications. Significant de- 
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creates occurred in fathers and mothers' dysfunctional ex- 
pressions. Total percentages of fathers* and teen-agers' 
participation in discussions changed. Fathers significanay 
decreased and teen-agers increased participation, reversing 
pretest conditions. Mothers maintained one- third percentage 
of participation across the three discussions. 

On posttestSi mothers showed significantly more listening 
than fathers and teen-agers, while teen-agers showed signifi- 
cantly more sending than fathers and mothers. No significant 
differences were found between the four school groups. Train- 
ing appeared to lead to consistent results over the four treat- 
ment settings. 

Relationship scores revealed no significant changes for fam- 
ilies or individuals. Only small increases were observed on 
regard, understanding, and genuineness. No statistical differ- 
ences between school groups occurred on pretest relationship 
measures. However, School A was significantly higher and 
School B lower than other schools on posttests. It appears 
that differential changes occurred on relationship ratings 
among the four schools . 

Participants reported that classes were helpful. Both fami- 
lies and counselors thought parent-teen-ager communication 
training ought to be continued as part of the guidance program. 

Participants changed on the verbal level but not on the re- 
lationship level. It was concluded that communicati ns train- 
ing with the families was of greatest value in stimulating change 
in verbal behavior. On-going, well-established family rela- 
tionships reported by participants were apparently not modi- 
fied witjJn the experimental time frame. It was strongly 
recommended that school counselors extend this service to 
Canilies. 
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